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An Enguiry concerning the Author of the Letters of Junius; in 
which it is proved by internal, as well as by direct and satis- 
factory evilence, that they were written by late Right Hon, 
Edmund Burke. By John Roche, Esq. Honorary “Member, 
and formerly President of the Royal Physical Socrety at 
Edinburgh, &c. Price $s. Pp.. 294. Carpenter. London. 


We feel it our duty, before we enter into any particulars 
respecting this work, to declare, that it has fully convinced us 
of the truth which it is intended to establish—that the letters 
of Junius were written by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
Mr. Roche has indeed brought together such a body of evi- 
dence, interval, direct, and circumstantial, as must eventually 
settle this interesting and long-disputed question, 

There are many extraordinary circumstances connected with 
the history of those celebrated letters, among which may be 
meutioned the wonderful concealment of the author, and the 
number of the insignificant persons to whom that admirable 
perfor mance has been ascribed. It is now more than 40 years 
since it first appeared, and during that long period, the repu- 
tation of the work, and the curiosity of the public to know 
its author. seem to have increased with the time. The num- 
ber of pamph lets published on the occasion is likewise a sub- 
ject of curiosity, and affords an-extraordinary instance of the 
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blind and persevering credulity of mankind in supporting what 
they wish or like to believe ; and, generally, the more absurd 
or doubtful the subjects of cx edenee are, the move irritable and 
tenacious are the “disputan! s. This trait of the human cha- 
racter has been abu: fant’ Sesdeticed in the controversies and 
disputations which have becu maintained from ume to time, as 
to the supposed author of those ictiers. § Lormed, indeed, 
has each disputant been in his own opinion, that it became 
proverbial, “ that every man has his own genius.” There 
were, however, exceptions to this remark,as some declared their 
belief that the author was never to be discovered, and such 
have been equally impatient of contradiction. They will not 
read Mr. Roche’s work with that satisfaction that we do, who 
never before professed any decided opinion on the question. 

Persons, however, who believed in the perpetual concealment 
of Junius: were by far more consistent than those who ascribed 
the letters to persons notoriously incompetent to the perform- 
ance. Such, indeed, were easily refuted, (but not convinced) 
where their champions had published any thing else which 
must of course expose their inability ; but this ready mode of 
refutation could not be applied where the imaginary writers of 
those letters had never published anything. ‘Thus their best 
and only support was their obscurity. 

It is not our intention here to form any scale of comparison 
between the merits of the numerous authorsto whom this incom- 
parable work has been attributed, as we are decidedly of opinion, 
that it was never ascribed to any person equa) to the per- 
formance, except Edmund Burke. We may even declare that 
we know of no author, at any period of our history, so well qua- 
lified as he. That none of his contemporaries were capable 
of writing it, was the opinion of our great literary judge, 
Dr. Johnson. ‘This profound and sagacious critic, who had 
himself entered the lists with Junius, and who so intimately 
knengaite style and talents of every good author, both ancient 
and mode: n, declared that ‘* he knew no man but Burke capa- 
ble of writing those letters” (See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
vol. iii. p. 402.) Such an opinion, from such an authority, is 
of more w eight than al! the pamphlets that we have seen, until 
the present work appeared. It should however be observed, 
that Dr. Johnson was not singular in his suspicion. ‘The 
saine opinion has been entertained by many other eminent 
characters, even up to the present time, but tae honor was 
reserved for Mr. Roche to prove the fact, which he has 
done<in a very full and satisfactory manner. If, however, we 
were disposed to find fault with his performance, we should 
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blame the quantity or redundancy of proof which he has adduced. 
There is, indeed, a profusion of quotations and ¢ evidences, 
many of which might have been well spare l, especially where 
the proofs are So palpa ble. In this profusion, we wever, he has 
evinced much literary acumen, as well as laborious research. 
He begins his work with some general reflections on the 
subject of his undertaking: after which, he thus proceeds 
to remark on the preface to Weodfall’s new edition of Junius : 


A late writer on this subject has taken some pains to show, that 
Mr. Burke was not the author of Junius. This opinion he has 
founded on two principal reasons : first, the style of both is different ; 
and, secondly, they differ materially jn opinicn, on two or three 
important topics. 4 never heard the name of Burke mentioned as 
the probable writer of Junius, without hearing somebody present say, 
that it was impossible, as their styles were so different. ‘This opinion, it 
would seem, is a sortof inalienable, beredi:a:y property among critics 
of acertain description. It is adopted, in the fullest extent. by the 
essayist to whom | have just alluded; for he affirms, that *‘ Burke 
could not have written in the style of Junius, which was precisely the 
reverse of his own.” As Iam a triend to candour, I must own, that 
this declaration is candid, and bold enough at the least ; and yet [ am 
satisfied, that it can be proved, not only that Burke could, burt that he 
actually did often write in the manuer of Junius, as I shall show 
from various parts of his ackuowledged works. The war-cry, the 
no-pepery-cry, and the cry about the church being in danger, were 
never more prevalent in this country among bigots, zealots, and inte- 
rested persons, than this ery about style has been among the minor 
critics on the subject of Junius. This, however, is not a question to 
be decided by mere clamour, or by the dictates of narrow-minded, or 
prejudiced opinion. It will not therefore be improper to remind 
those who think, that he could not write like Junius that Burke, 
before he wastwenty years of age, while in Dublin College, was able 
to imitate the style and manner of Dr. Lucas so successfully, in a 
series of patriotic letters, which he published in the Dublin news- 
papers, as to deceive both the critics and the public.* And it is, 





* “<In the year 1749, Lucas, a demagogue apothecary, wrote a 
number of very daring papers against government, and acquired as 
great popularity in Dublin, as Mr. Wilkes atierwards did in London, 
Burke, whose princip: il attention had been directed to more important 
objects, than the Categories of Aristot!e, perceived the noxious ten- 
dency of levelling doctrines. He wrote several essays in the style of 
Lucas, imitating it socompletely, as to deceive the public ; pursuing 
the principles of Lucas to consequences obviously resulting from 
them, and, at the same time, shewing their absurdiiy and danger, 
The first literary effort of his mind was an exposure of the absurdity 
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besides, well known, that his Vindication of Natural Society, one of 
the most admirable counterfeits ever given to the public, passed, as 
he intended it to do, for a posthumous ; work of the celebrated Lord 
Bolingbroke.* 

‘* That be could also write in the mannerof Junius, will not, I think, 
be denied by good judges, when they consider attentively, and com- 
pare with the style of that writer, some of the passages quoted from 
Burke's works in a subsequent part of this inquiry. Before I proceed, 
however, to the citation of these, it will not be irrelevant to premise 
om or two Pecan re ons. 

‘ Few, Iam persuaded, will be disposed to contradict me, when I 
say, that so great was Mr. Burke’s original fund of thinking, as well 
as his acknowledged command -of Ja nguage, and elegance of style, 
that it was altoget her unnecessary for him to borrow the thoughts of 
others, or to imitate their style or manner of writing, either with a 
view of improving his own, or for the purpose of bestowing upon 
them much additional perfection, or decoration. If, therefore, we 
find him ofte n, and obviously, writing in the manner, which it has 
been fashionable among some critics to suppose peculiar to Junius, 
must we not naturally conclude, that this mode of writing became so 
familiar to him from habit, and from tbe labour which it cost him to 
acquire it, that he has often slid into it imperceptibly, even in those 








of democratical innovations. ‘This was the Ticinus of our political 
Scipio.” (Bisset’s Life of Burke.) ‘* It is not a jittle remaikable, 
that bis first, as well as most of his latest political works, were writ- 
ten in defence of our establishments, and to repress too daring a spirit 
of innovation : but Burke, being a friend to rational and practical, 
not to speculative, or theoretical liverty, was at all times equally ready 
to defend it, whether invaded by kingly prerogative, or parliamentary 
privilege ; by the insolent spirit of aristocratic domination, or the 
wild and secditions turbulence of po a licentiousness. 

* “ Since writing the above, I have met with the following cha- 
racier of the Vindication of Stoel Society. It isso just and SO 
spirited, that J am sure it cannot be disagreeable to the reader, ‘ In 
Barke’s imitation of Bolingbroke (the most perfect specimen, perhaps, 
which ever will exist of ihe art of evi h we-are speaking), we have 
all the qualities, which distinguish the style, or we may, indeed, say, 
the genius, of that noble writer, as it were concentrated and brought 
at once before us; so that an ordinar y reader, who, in perusing ‘his 
genuine works, merely felt himseif dazzled and disappointed, de- 
lighted and wearied he could not teli why, is now enabled to form a 
definite and precise conception of the causes of those opposite sensa- 
tions; and to trace to the nobleness of the diction and the inaccuracy 
of the reasoning --the boldness of the prcpositions, and the rashness 
of the indactions—the magnificenec of the pretan sions, and the 
feebleness of the peiformance, these contradictory Bing acspes with 
the confused result of which he had been perplexed in bis study of 
the original. 
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works which he has acknowledged as his owa? And we know that 
Junias bestow ed great labour on the composition of his letters, from 
his own confession, in his reply to Mr. Horne; but more fully from 
the recent publication of his private correspondence with Mr, Wood- 
fall and Mr. Wilkes. 

‘© The second observation, which I wish to premise, is equally clear 
and indisputable ; namely, that the style of this writer, under the 

various other signatures, which he from time to time assumed, ‘g 
frequently as different from that of Junius, as the style of Junius is 
from that of Mr. Burke. This, at least, I persuade myself, will 
appear evident to avy scholar who reads the miscellaneous letters in 
the new edition, with as much attention and impartiality as I have 
done. 

*¢ Tt was not until the year 1808, that I began to suspect very strong- 
ly, that Junius was written by Mr. Burke. Having before that time 
so frequently read the letters as to be intimately acquainted with every 
part of them, I was readily able to recognise any thing like the style, 
or manner of Junius, whenever it occurred. Happening, in that 
year, to be ina remote part of the country, where I had not many 
books, I was induced to read some of Mr. Burke's works with great 
attention, and was not a litue surprised to find, in various parts of 
them, passages written in the exact style and manner of Junius. 
Upon making this discovery, 1 was led to read and to examine the 
works of both with greater attention ; the result of which, upon my 
mind, was as strong a conviction as can be conveyed to the mind of a 
scholar, by that species of evidence, that Mr. Burke was the author 
of Junius. I accordingly avowed that opinion at the time, as it has 
been customary with me to do ever since —not indeed as unquestion- 
able, but as, in the highest degree, probable. 

** Such being my opinion upon the subject, it was natural for me to 
be anxious for the publication of the edition so long expected from 
Mr. Woodfall ; and, accordingly, I took it up, shortly after its appear- 
ance, with a view of ascertaining, whether the new matter which it 
contained, was likely to throw any additional light upon the subject, 
so as either to confirm me in the opinion which I had been induced 
to adopt, or to lead me to reject it, as ill-founded or improbable. I 
had not, however, been long engaged in this research, When I found 
my opinion more strongly confirmed, than it was possible for me to 
have expected. When the reader hears them, he will be able to judge 
of the weight of my reasons. But as the alleged difference of his 
style is the greatest argument against Mr. Burke’s claims, to that 
point I shall first direct my attention. 

** With this view I may be permitted to put one question, not, indeed, 
to those critics who are confident that Mr. Burke could not write in 
the style of Junius, but to scholars of taste and discernment, who 
know how to form a proper estimate of those peculiarities, which are 
deemed to constitute ideviity or diversity of style ; and to whom alone 
I would le understood to adaress mye If in most parts of this inquiry.* 
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* « Those readers who t.he apa book merely for amusement, or 
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he question, and a simple one, is, whether they can, or indeed, 
whether any body can poiat out, in all the writings of Junius, a single 
passage, which has more of the peculiarities of his manner and style, 
than the foilowing extract taken from the works of Mr. Burke? 

*° Nobody, I believe, will consider it merely as the language of sple.n, 
or disa; ointment, if I say, that there is something par ticularly alarm- 
ing in the present conjuncture. ‘Lhere is hardly a man in or out of 
power, who holds any othe: language. That government is at once 
dreaded and conremned: tbat the laws are despoiled of ali their re- 
spected and salutary terrors; that their inaction is a subject of ridi- 
cule, and their exertion of abhorrence ; that rank, and office, and 
tile, and ail the solemn plausibilities of the world, have Jost their 
reverence and effect; that our foreign politics are as much deranged 
as our domestic economy ; that our dependencies are slackened in their 
affection, ard loosened from their obedience; that we know neither 
how to yield, nor bow to enforce; that hardly anything above or 
below, abroad or at home, is sound andentire; but that di-connec- 
tion and- confusion in office, in parties, in families, in parliament, in 
the nauion, prevail beyond the disorders of any former time :—These 
are facts universally admitted and lamented. (Thoughts on the 
Cause of the present Discontents.) 

‘‘ The latier part also of the following extract from the same tract, 
where he is speaking of the House of Consmons, is very like the style 
of Junius: —*‘ The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Com- 
mons, consist in its being the express image of the feelings ef the 
nation It was not instituted to be a controul upon the people, as of 
Jate it has been taught by a doctrine of the most pernicious tendency ; 
it was designed as-2 controul for the people.* *** * A vigilant and 
jealous eye over executor, and judicial magistracy ; an anxious care 
of public money ; an openness approaching towards facility to public 
compl aint; these seem to be the true characteristics of an House of 
Commons.t But an addressing House of Comore, and a petition- 











for the equally tmportan! purpose of killing time, must not blame me 
if they are dis»>pointed, as I have given them fair warning. In this 
long inquiry, I do not once draw upon the reader’s fancy or my own ; 
my object being to satisfy the judgment, not to piease the imagi- 
nation, ‘That. and t hat only, being my object, if I do not succeed 
so far, I lose my aim.” 

* «* Junius says, in the same spirit :—*‘ The House of Commons 
are only interpreters, whose duty it is to convey the sense of the peo- 
ple faithfully to the crown. If the interpretation be false, or im- 
perfect, the constituent powers are called upon to deliver their own 
sentiments.’ — (Vol. il. p. 134). 

t ‘* The constitutional duties of the House of Commons,” says 
Junius, ‘* are not very complicated or mysterious; they are to pro- 
pose or assent to wholesome laws for the benefit of the nation ; they 
are to grant the necessary aids to the king ; to petition for the redress 
of grievances, and prosecute treason, ci high crimes against the state.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 213). 
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ing nation; an House of Commons fall of confidence, when the 
nation is plunged in despair; in the utmost harmony with ministers, 
whom the people regard with the utmost abhorrence; who vote 
thanks when the public opinion calls upon them tor impeachments ; 
who are eager to grant, when the general voice demands account ; 
who, in all disputes, between the people and administration, presume 
against the people; who punish their disorders, but refuse even to 
inquire into the provocations to them ; this is an unnatural, a mon- 
strous state of things in this constitution. Such an assembly may 
be a great, wise, awful, senate ; but it is not, to any popular purpose, 
an House of Commons.’ 

“*« Even the first paragraph of this able performance has much of 
the manner of Junius :—‘ It is an undertaking of some degree of 
delicacy to examine into the cause of public disorders. Ifa man 
happens not to succeed in such an enquiry, he will be thought weak 
and-visionary ; if he touches the true grievance, there isa danger that 
he may come near to persons of weight and consequence, who will 
rather be exasperated at the discovery of their errors, than thankful 
for the occasion of correcting them. If he should be obliged to 
blame the favourites of the people, he will be considered as the tool 
of power; if he censures those in power, he will be looked on as an 
instrament of faction. But in all exertions of duty, something is to 
be hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our Jaw has invested 
every man, in some sort, with the authority of a magistrate. When 
the affairs of the nation are distracted, private people are, by the spirit 
of that law, justified in stepping a little out of their ordinary sphere, 
They enjoy a privilege of somewhat more dignity and effect, than that 
ef idle lamentation over the calamities of their country. ‘They may 
look intothem narrowly ; they may reason upon them liberally ; and, 
if they should be so fort unate as to discover the true source of the 
mischief, and to suggest any probable method of removing it, though 
they may displease the rulers tor the oy, they are certainly of service 
to the cause of government.’—***—* Nations are governed by the 
same methods, and on the same ovinetplin, by which an individual, 
without authority, is often able to govern those who are his equals, 
or bis superiors; by a knowledge of their temper, and a judicious 
management of it; I mean, whenever r public affairs are steadily and 
quietly conducted ; not when government is nothing but a continued 
scuffle between the magistrate and the multitnde; in which, some- 
times the one, and sometimes the other, is uppermost ; in which they 
alternately yield and prevail, in a series of contempiible victories and 
scandalous submissions. ‘The temper of the people, amongst whom 
he presides, ought therefore to be the first siudy of a statesman ; and 
the knowledge of this temper it is by no means impossibie for him 
to attain, if he has not an interest in being ignorant of what it is his 
duty to learn.’ A little farther on he remarks :-—* This state of things 
is the more extraordinary, because the great parties which formerly 
divided and agitated the kingdom, are known to be, in a manner, 
entirely dissolved. No great external calamity has visited the nation 
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no pestilence or famine. We do not labour at present under any 
scheme of taxation, new or oppressive, tn the quantity or in the mode, 
Nor are we engaged in unsuccessful war; in w hich, our niisfortunes 
might easily pervert our judgment; and our minds, sore from the loss 
of national glory, might feel every blow of fcrtune as a crime in 
government, 

‘© Let us now turn from these, to one of two extracts from Junius. 
Alluding to the conduct of the ministry, with respect to Falkland 
Islands, he says:—‘ Violence and oppression at home, can ouly be 
supporied ty treachery and submission alroad, When the civil rights 
of the people are daringly invaded on one side, what have we to 
expect, but that their politic al rights shou'd be desertes and betrayed, 
in the same proportion, oa the other? The plan of domestic policy, 
which bas been invariably pursued from ‘he moment of his present 
Majesty's accession, engrosses all the attei.tion of his servants. They 
know, that the security of their places depends upon their maintaining, 
at any hazard, tbe secret system of the closet. 4 foreign war might 
embarrass, an unfavourable event in ight ruin the minister, and defeat 
the dcep-laid scheme of policy, to which he and his associates owe 
their employments. Naiher than sufler the execution of that scheme 
to be delayed, or interrupted. the king has been advised to make a pul- 
lic surrender, a solemn sacrifice, in the ay of all Fn ur ope, not cnly of 
the interests of his subjects, but of his own personal reputation, and 
of the dignity of that crown which his predecessors have worn with 
honour.” (See Junius. Let. ALIT. January 30, 1771). 

«* Mr. Burke, touching on the same topics, has the following obser- 
vations :—‘ The interior ministry are sensible, that war is a situation 
which sets in its full light the value of the hearts of the people; and 
they well know, that the beginning of the importance of the people 
must be the end of theirs. For this reason they discover, upon all 
occasions, the uimost fear of every thing, w hich, ly possibility, may 
lead to such anevent. 1 dc not mean, that they manifest any of that 
pious fear, which is backward tocommit the safety of the country to 
the dubious experiment of war. Such a fear, being the tender sen- 
sation of virtue, excited, as it is regulated, by reason, frequently shows 
itseif in a seasonable boldness, which keeps danger at a distance, by 
pray to despise it. Their fear betrays to the first glance of the 
eye, its true cause and its real object. Foreign powers, confident in the 
Renede of their character, have not scrupled to violate the most 
solemn treaties ; and, in defiance of them, to make conquests in the 
midst of a general peace, and in the heart of Europe. Such was the 
conquest oi Corsica, by the professed enemies of the freedom of mau- 
kind, in defiance of those, who were formerly its professed defenders. 
We have had just claims upon the same powers ; rights which ought 
to have been sacred to them, as well as to us, as they bad their origin 
in our lenity and generosity towards France and Spain, in the day of 
their great humiliation—Such I call the ransom of Manilla, and the 
demand on France for the East India prisoners. But these powers 

' put a just confidence in tieir resource of the Double Calinet. These 
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demands, (one of them at Jeast) are hastening fast towards an acquittal 
by prescription, Oblivion begins to soread ber cobwebs over all: our 
spirited remonstrances. Some ef the most valuable branches of our 
trade are also on the poin it of perishing trom the samme cause. Ido not 
mean those branches, whico bear without the hand of the vive-dresser ; 
I mean those, which the policy of treaties bad formerly secured to us; 
J mean the trade of Portugal, the Joss of which, and the power of the 
cabal, have one and the same era.’ 

‘© There are many other passages in the tract, ‘ On the Cause of the 
present Discontents,’ which are similar to the above extract from 
Junius, not only in the manner, but also in their contents. As most 
of them, however, are too Jong for transcription, | must refer the rea- 
der generally to that tract, many parts of which may, indeed, be well 
considered as a very good general commentary upon the contents of 
the passage just quoted fiom Junius. This, J think, will readily 
appear to any body who reads Burke’s account ct the or.gin, constitue 
tion, and policy of the Doulle Calinet.” 


With quotations like the foregoing, and occastonal discus- 


sions, nearly two hundred pages are occupied, proving the’ 


identity of style ond sentiment, after which, our author proceeds 
to facts, that afford more direct proofs that Burke was the writer 
of Junius’s Letters. Before we touch further on these, we 
shall notice some other subjects, which are interesting, and 
appear to us important, as to the question at issue. 

With respect to the similar passages, we think they might 
have been arranged in a more advantageous manner, by placing 
ied on opposite pages, or opposing them in the same page a 
in the following specimens, which we select and arrange, ic 
way © i example. We are, however, aware of the inconvenience 
of such an arrangement, where the similar passages might 
differ much in quantity, or where discussions should be inter- 
spersed. As to the pages from which the following sentiments 
are extracted, we usust refer our readers to the Enquiry itself, 
as we believe few literary men will be satished with any thing 
short of the whole work. 


Junius. Burke. 
«* Sir, you alone (he King) ** We have been too early in- 
are the author of the greatest structed, and too Jong habituated 


wrong to your subjects ye to to believe, that the only firm seat 
yourself, Instead ot reigning in of all authority is in the minds, 
the hearts of your people, instead affections, and interests, of the 
of commanding their lives and for- people, to change our sentiments 
tunes, throu: oh the medium of their for the convenience of a tempo- 
affections has not the strengih of rary arrangement of state. We 
the crown, whether inflaence’or know of no road to your coffers, 
prerogative, beev uniformly ex- Lut through your affections, With- 
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Junius. 
erted, for eleven years together, 
to support a narrow pitiful system 
of government, which defeats 
itself, and answers no one purpose 
of real power, profit, or personal 
satisfaction to you ?” 

** What is the vain reputation 
of firmness, even were the scheme 
of government uniform and con- 
sistent, compared with the heart- 


felt affections of the people ?” 





«© T have, you see, Sir, (address- 
ing the Duke of Grafton,) not 
mecdjed with his private charac- 
ter.  Jeave that for him fo earth 
in, whenever heis hard run, ac- 
cording to the laudable example 
ef his Chancellor of Exche- 
quer. At any rate, the Broker 
should fe run down. That, at 
feast, is due to his master.” 





* The old Fox has leen un- 
kenneled, Lut is ashamed of jis 
stinking tail.” 


ome + one 


‘© If no prescription is pleadable 
against the crown, and if the trea- 
sury without hearing is suffered 
at pleasure /o halloo an informer 
at yourestate, &c.” 

*«« Suffer me, then, for lam a 
plain unlettered man, &c.” 


*« T see no medium between 
such a temporary accommodation, 
and either the miseries of civil 
blood-shed, or the estallished tran- 
quillity of servitude.” 

«¢ This cur plays fast and louse, 
just as I bid him.” 


CRITICISM, 
Burke. 


out something of this kind, I do 
not see how it is ever practicable, 
reaily, to reconcile with those 
(the people) whose affections, 
after all, must be the svrest hold 
of our government, and which is 
of a thousand times of more worth 
to us than the mercenary zeal of 
all the circles of Germany.” 


---——~ 


“ This vermin of Court re- 
porters, when they are forced inte 
day upon one point, are sure to 
burrow in another. But they shall 
have no refuge ; J wi/l make them 
bolt out of all their holes.” 

x * & * & 

“* Tf ali the world joined them 
in a full cry against rebellion, 
&e.” 

rn 

‘«* T departed from those limits 
in pursuit of a principle, and 
following the same game in its 
doubles, I am brought into these 
limits again.” 





“* Tshould be ashamed to be 
one of the noisy multitude, to 
halloo and hearten them into doult- 
Sul and dangerous courses.” 


‘© To me, who am but a plain 
man, this proceeding looks a little 
too refined.” 

“* Tosink into the repose of 
despotism, the dismal, cold, dead, 
uniformity of servitude.” 


‘¢ They put statesmen and 
magistrates into an habit of play- 
ing fast and loose with the Jaws,” 
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The similarity of stvle and sent‘ment in the foregoing pas- 
sages is so palpable, that we do not see, if the names were taken 
away from the tops of the columns, how any critic could dis- 
tinguish which part had been written by Burke, or which by 
Junius. 

This identity or a is the more remarkable, as it is 
evident that the Letters of Junius were composed with every 
possible attention to diszuise and secrecy. The sentences are, 
in the more finished parts, composed with a manifest affecta- 
tion of brevity; and there can be no doubt but that the dif- 
ferences observable in some trifling instanecs between the 
political principles of Burke and Junius were introduced for the 
purpose of counterfeit and concealment. 

Besides the resemblance in the beauty and force of style, 
Mr. Roche has discovered another mark of identity, which is 
unanswerably strong ; that is, certain improprieties in gram- 
mar, anc inelegancies of expression, which equally pervade 
the pages both of Burke and Junius. These consist chiefly 
in the use of p participles, with the article the, as verbs instead 
of substantives. Thus, “the unfiring principles,” instead of 
the unfixing of principles. Also the use of the article an before 
the long u, and the h aspirated, as * an useful,” “ an house of 
Commons,” * an whole people.’ ‘There are numerous other 
errors adduced, which occupy several pages, and which Mr. 
Roche truly asserts are not to be found in any other modern 
writer of respectability. 

That such palpable defects and blemishes should be found 
in those admirable compositions is surprising, and afford the 
strongest argument that they must have ail proceeded from the 
same source, for though disputants ( convinced against their 
will,”’) may argue that Burke might have adopted the beauties 
of Junius, or Junius those of Burke, yet it can hardly be 
urged, that such learned writers would have ever copied each 
other’s errors and defects. 

The following extract from this Engwry shews what the opi- 
nions of many able judges were, as to the author of Junius, at 
the time that the letters first appeared. 


«* Having fairly gone through our author's arguments (that is, the 
Editor of Woodfall’s new Junius,) against Mr. Burke being the 
author, one only of his remarks to the same effect remains to be 
noticed, It is more silly and more childish than any thing he has 
hitherto urged in the way of argament. ‘ Why (says he) Mr. Burke 
was so early and generally suspected of having written them, itis not 
easy to say; but, that he was so suspected is ; obvious, not only from 
the opinion at first entertained by Sir William Draper, but from 
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various public accusations, conveyed in different newspapers and 
pamphlets of the day.’ There is not, in my opinion, anything in the 
world more easy to say, than why Mr. Burke was suspected. It was 
becau:e of all the political characters of the day, he was known to be 
the most learned and the most able writer ; and, because the Opiniots 
of Junius ia the Public Advertiser almost aniform ly corresponded with 
those maintained by Mr. Burke in the House of Commons. Not only 
Sir William Diaper, but by far the greatest part of the opponents of 
Junius suspected Burke, or charged him directly with the composition 
of the letters. The Public Advertiser, in the month of October, 1771, 
contained a letter, signed Zeno, which was addressed to ‘ Junius, alias 
Edmund, the jesuit of St. Omers.’ Another signed Pliny, a third, 

Querist, a fourth, Oxoniensis, a fifth, Sc@vola, and several others alee 
appeared, in which Mr. Burke was directly accused of being the 
author One of the earliest coliections of the letters of Junius was 
given in an anonymous pamphlet, enticed, ‘ The Genuine Letters of 
Junius, to which are prefixed anecdotes of the author.’ ‘This anecdote 
writer takes it for granted, that Junius was Mr. Burke, ‘ Thus, (says 

our author) purposely, but fallaciously, identifying the two characters.’ 

That his opinion was not quite so erroneous, will, I think, be hardly 
maintained by those, who have attentively examined the contents of 
this inquiry. Zitws, another writer in the Public Advertiser, in a 
letter in defence of Lord Granby, where he talks of ‘ the oratorical 
powers of a disappointed, dependant, politician,’ insinuates that the 
Jetters were written by Burke, whom he considers as dependent on 
Lord Rockingham, and disappointed by that nobleman’s short posses- 
sion of power. Another writer in the Public Advertiser, who signed 
himself an Advocate in the Cause of the People, also glances at Burke, 
when he says, that Junius is perhaps one of-our discarded ministers, 
‘ or rather one of thetr secretaries, for ministers seldom write so well.’ 
Silurus, another of the opponents of Junius, suspected Burke : and so 
did Anti-Malagrida, a writer in — of the ministry, who taxes 
Junius with want of shame, and tells him that ‘ a2 blush seldom tinges 
those happy couutevances, which oi been bathed in the Liffy.’” The 
last whom I shall mention is oxe off the three who bailed Eyre, aiter 
stealing the paper from Guildhall. He tells Junius, ‘ from what he can 
guess of him, that he is worse than either a Scotchman, or an English- 
man ;’ viz. an Irishman, a liar, and a jesuit.” 


It may be farther noticed, that it was the general opinion at 
the above period, that those Letters were written by an Irish- 
man. It is so stated j in one of the Letters of Modestus which 
Junius does not contradict, but merely asks the question, 
*“ Why must Junius be an Irishman?” ‘The following are 
Mr. Roche’s remarks on the subject: 


«« Tt was my intention in this part of my Inquiry to prove, by a 
variety ~of expressions, taken from the letters, that Junius must have 
been an Irishman ; and then to show, by a large selection of expres- 
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sions, some of them identical, others analogous and similar, taken 
from the writings of both, that the letters of Junius must have been 
written by Mr. Burke. To avoid prolixity, I shall illustrate the former 
point by one, and the latter only by a few examples. Junius, speak- 
ing to L ord North of Colonel Luttrell, says—* I protest, my Lord, 
there is in this young man's conduct a strain of prostitution, which, 
for its Secnlasty, Tcannot but admire. He has discovered a new line 
in the human character; he has degraded even the name of Luttrell, 
and gratified his father’s most sanguine expectations.’ Jn the words— 
‘ he has degraded even the name of Luttreil’—there isan allusion, which 
no Englishman understands, and aseverity, therefore, which he cannot 
perceive. The name of Luéirell, in several parts of Ireland, is synony- 
mous with the word traitor, or Letrayer, owing to a tradition, which 
prevails there among the people, that it was on account of the trea- 
chery of an officer of the name of Luttrell, and of the same family, 
that King James lost the batt!le of the Boyne. Without such an 
explanation as this, the words of Junius are unintelligible: and as it 
was not possible for him to becos:e acquainted with this traditional 
fact, or with the proverbial use of the word Lutfre/l in some parts of 
Ireland to signify a traitor. from any written or printed publication, it 
is clear, that he must have been an Irishman.” 


The circumstance alone of Junius being an Irishman is 
sufficient to fix the work on Burke, as there was not, during” 
the time that those Letters were written, any other person from 
Ireland, resident in England, to whom they could, with any 
degree of probability, he ascribed. 

There are, indeed, many other expressions in Junius, besides 
those oan by Mr. Roche, which denote that Junius was an 
Irishman. Such as “ Ireland: has been unifoi ‘mly plundered 
and oppressed.” “ Why does the Duke of Bedford shew so 
much resentment against Ireland? It is because he well 
knows that the inhabitants of that country have been too much 
injured ever to be forgiven.” 

There are also certain'words and phrases used by Junius, 
which seem aga to ) Trel and. Such is the word Collegian, 
which he applies to Mr. Horne Tooke, and which ts the com- 
mon appellation in Dublin given to the students of Trinity 
College ; but we believe the term is never used at either Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

Such, indeed, is the force of truth, that it will mauifest itselt 
in spite of all human foresight; and even where but a faint ray 
of it appears, like the morning dawn, it soon spreads in every 
direction. This i is strikingly illustrated i in the variety of proofs 
which crowd the present Inquiry, and which appear so obviows 
as to create asionishment that they were not brought forward 
before. Even those that are merely circumstantial, carry the 
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conviction of direct demonstrations. Of these, the following is 
a curious and interesting specimen. 


«« Junius being the most noted writer of his day, and Burke the best 
speaker, and, perhaps, the best informed statesman, in the House of 
Comanions, it is remarkable, that they should have been almost alto- 
gether silent concerning each other, if they were different persons. 
That general silence, I think, argnes strongly for their identity : or if 
it does not, what could have prevented Junius from attacking Burke 
cn septennial parliaments, or the stamp act, except this, that the letters 
were written by Burke himself? It is also remarkable, in the fine 
passage in one of his speeches, in which Burke noticed Junius, though 
he glances at his venoin, that praise predominates. The whole pas- 
sage seems to be a most finished and artful panegyric: and reminds 
me of nothing so strongly, as of the parental fondness of an author 
performing the office of reviewer to his own work. If he notices defects, 
itis only with a tender hand, and for fear that unqualified praise may 
awaken suspicion and lead to de.ection ; whilst its beauties are touched 
upon and pourtrayed wiih a bold and masterly hand. Compared with 
Junius, how low he makesthe North Briton, which he calls ¢ a spiritiess 
though virulent performance; a mere mixture of vinegar and water, 
at once sour and vapid.” Though he notices what he calls his rancour 
aud venom, yet he says, that the letter to the King contains many 
bold truths, by which a wise prince might profit. The passage alto- 
gether is, in my opinion, a most able and judicious panegyric. But 
the reader shall judge for himfelf. ‘‘ Where then (says Mr. Burke), 
shall we look for the origin of this relaxation of the Jaws and all 
goverament; How comes this Junius to have broken through the 
cobwebs of the law, and to range uncontrouled, unpunished, through 
the land? The mirmydons of the court have been long, and are still, 
pursuing him in vain. They will not spend their time upon me, or 
you, or you. No: they disdain such vermin, when the mighty boar 
of the forest, that has broken hrough ali tbeir toils, is before them. 
But what will all their efforts avail ? No sooner has he wounded one, 
than he lays down another dead at hisfeet. For my part, when I saw 
his attack upon the King, I own my blood ran cold. I thought he 
had ventured too far, and that there was an end to his triamphs: not 
that he had not asserted many truths. Yes, Sir, there are in that com- 
position many bold truths, by which a wise prince might profit. It 
was the rancour and venom with which I was struck. In these 
respects the North Briton is as much inferior to him, as in strength, 
wit, and judgmevt. But while I expected in this daring flight his 
final ruin and fall, behold him rising still higher, and coming souse 
upon both houses of parliament. Yes, he did make you his quarry, 
and you still bleed from the wounds of his talons. You crouched, 
and still crouch beneath his rage. Nor has he dreaded the terrors of 
your brow, Sir ; he has attacked even you—he has—and, 1 believe, 
you have no reason to triumph in the encounter. In short, after 
carrying away our royal eagle in his pounces, and dashing him against 
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a rock, he has laid you prostrate. King, lords, and commons, are but 
the sport of his fury. Were he a member of this house, what might 
not be expected from his knowledge, his firmness, and bis integrity ? 
He would be easily known by his contempt of all danger, by his pene- 
tration, by bis vigour. Nothing would escape his vigilance and 
activity. Bad ministers could conceal nothing trom bis sagacity ; nor 
c we See or threats, induce him to conceal anything from the 
publi 


} 


We believe the above is the only passage upon record, where 


Burke, cither in his speeches or writings, tucationed Junius ; 
anc | S, Ny notwithstanding an affected impartiality, he 
has bewayed the foi idness of a parent. The cor neluding part 
deserves particular notice, where ie SAYS, “ Were he but a 


member _ this house, &c.”” here a very plain gheatpa sug- 
gests | itself, how could Burke teil but Juniu !s was a member of 
the ho mn if he did not know him? It is sie remarkable, 
on the other side, that Junius should have so va ey avoided 
to mention the name of Burke. How extraordinary ‘would it 
appear, if, in the present ‘ay,a work similar to Juntus should 
he p ng ed, discussing the merits of public men and mea- 
sures, but omitting to mention tlie first orate in the House of 
ae aon s, as weil as the best writer, and the most accom- 
plishe: statesman. This circumstance alone sufficiently traces 
the avchor, and affords a curious inst#nce of the force of truth, 
that shews iiscif equaily both in speech and in silence. 

We shall now proceed to a direct proof, adduced by Mr. 
Roche, which seems, indeed, so glaring, as to create surprise 
that it was not discovered before. We do not see how it could 
possibly have escz ape d the sagacity of Mr. Woodfall at the time 


of publication, and, indeed, it is hard to conceive how any 
editor of a dantiss.»» sd CO! ald | have remained ignorant of the real 
name of such an admirable correspondent as ; Junius for more 


than seven years. It seems a thing utterly impossibie, and 
Mr. Woodiall’s fidelity in not divulging the secret, certainly 
does him very great honour, as he must Deve had numerous and 
very strong temptat tions to disclose it. 

In explaining this proof it should be premised, that Junius, 
in his private correspondence with Mr. Woodfall, always usea 
the signature C, and this precaution, as will appear in the 
sequel, led tu the discovery, verifying the words of Dr. Young, 


« The greatest caution into danger turns.” 


. 


«On the 24th of November, 1767, the King went to the House 
of Lords, and opened the session with the following speech : 
«« ¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
** € Yhave chosen to caJl you together at this seaion of the yeur, 
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that my parliament might have full deliberations upon all such 
branches of the public service, as may require their immediate ate 
tention ; without the necessity of continuing the session beyond the 
time most suitable to my people, for the election of a new parlia- 
ment: and I doubt not, but you will be careful, from the same con- 
siderations, to avoid, in your proceedings, all unnecessary delay. 

«© Nothing, in the present situation of affairs abroad, gives me 
reason to apprehend, that vou will be prevented, by any interruption 
of the public tranquillity, from fixing your whole attention upon such 
poinis, as concern the internal we sliare and prosperity of my peo- 
ple. 

<< « Among these objects of a domestic nature, none can demand 
a more speedy, or m re serious attention, than what regards the high 
price of corn, which neither the salutary laws passed in the last 
session of pailiamment, nur the produce of the late harvest, have yet 
been.able so far to reduce, as to give sufficient relief to the distresses 
of tle puore: sert of my people. Your late residence in your several 
counties must have enabled you to judge. whether any further pro- 
Visions can be made conducive to the attainment of so desirable an 
end. 

«© € Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«© « Y will order the proper officers to lay before you the estimates 
for the service of the ensuing year. The experience I have had of 
your constant readiness to grant me all such supplies, as should be 
found necessary for the security, interest, and honour of the nation, 
{and Ihave no other to ask gf you) renders it unnecessary for me to 
add any exhortattons upon this head: and I doubt not but the same 
public considerations will induce you to persevere, with equal alacrity, 
in your endeavours to diminish the national debt ; while, on my 
part, no care shall be wanting to contribute, as far as possible, to the 
attainment of that most essential object, by every frugal application 
of such supplies as you shai! grant. 

*** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«© * The necessity of improving the present general tranquillity to 
the great purpose of maintaining the strength, the reputation, and 
the prosperity of this country, ovght to be ever before your eyes. 
To render your dellerations for that purpose successful, endeavour to 
cultivate a spirit of harmony among yourselves. My concurrence in 
whatever will promote the happiness ai niv people you may always 
depend upon ; and, in that he bt, I shall ever be desirous of encous 
raging union among all those, wh 10 Wish well to their country.””’ 

« After this speech had been read in the House of Commons, an 
address was moved and seconded, in the usual manner. Mr. Secre- 
tary Conway then stood up and supported ithe motion. He concluded 
his speech with a panegyric on ihe late Mr. Charles Townshend; and, 
having meniioned his talents, abilities, jadgment, sagacity, &c. he 

said,—* That his dear lamented friend had engaged himself to pre- 
pare aplan to be submitted to parliament, for the eilecteal relief of 
the poor in the article of pfovisions; aud he bad no question that, 
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if that great man had survived, be would have been able to perform 
his promise; but, unfortunately tor the public, his plan was lost 
with him: that it was easy to find a successor to his place, but im- 
possible to find a successor to his abilities, or one equal to the execu- 
tion of his plans. The house ought not, therefore, to be surprised, 
that the King’ssurviving servants had not yet been able to devise any 
scheme for the relief of the poor, although a man of Mr. Towns- 
hend’s superior qualifications might have been fully equal to the 
task,” 


Mr. Burke then got up and spoke to the following purport, 
&ce. Here Mr. Roche gives Mr. Burke’s speech at fuil length, 
with some violent passages in brackets, which were omitted 
in the original publication, as he afterwards notices, ‘The 
speech we must omit on account of its length; and continue 
the author’s other details and discussions. 


** After having now conducted the reader through the speech from 
the throne, and also through Mr. Burke's remarks upon it, and on 
Wr. Conway’s commentary, it becomes necessary for me, in this 
stage of our inquiry, to state again, that the King’ s speech and that 
of Mr. Burke were both spoken on the 24th of “Noveméer, 1707. 
Four or five days after, at the farthest, that is, on the 28th or 29th of 
Novemler, Mr. Woodfall, the printer of the Public Advertiser, re- 

eived a communication from his private correspondent C. (Junius,) 
which led him, on the morning of Monday the 30th of November, 
1767, to insert the following notice to his correspondent: ‘ C.'s 
favour is come to hand, and we think our paper much honoured by his 
correspondence. He may be assured we shall take every possille means 
to deserve a continuance of it. This, the reader will observe, wasa 
mere complimentary acknowledgement of the receipt of his corres- 
pondent’s communication. The next day, however, that is, on the 
first of December, (1767) the following additional notice to his cor- 
respondent C. appeared in the Public Advertiser: ‘ We most heartily 
wish to oblige our valuable correspondent C. but his last favour is of 
so delicate a nature, thai we dare not insert tt, unless we are permitted 
to make such changes in certain expressions, as may take off the imme- 
diate offence, without hurting the meaning.’ 

‘* After this notice, nothing farther appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser, relative to C..s communication, until Mr. Woodfall thought 
proper to give it to the public four days after, that is, on the 5th of 
December, after he had sufficient time to procure the acquiescence 
of his correspondent in the changes and omissions which he thought 
it necessary to make. in the communication, for his own safety. On 
the 5th of December we, accordingly, find the following letter in 
the Public Advertiser. 


*** To the Printer of the Putlic Advertiser, 
‘* Mr. Printer, 
“There are a party of us, who, for our amusement, have esta- 
No, 183, Fol. 45, September, 1813 Rr 
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blished a kind of political club. We mean to give no offence whatever, 
to any body in our debates. The following is a mere jeu d'esprit, which 
I threw out at one of our Jute meetings, and it is at your service, if you 
think it will atiord the least entertainment to your readers. 
“Tam, &c. 
aie es 

‘‘The communication which Y. Z. (or C), in this short letter 
calls a mere jeu d'esprit, and which he asserts to have Leen spoken by 
himself at one of the late meetings of his political club, is nothing 
more or less, than the foregoing speech of Mr Burke, which, it now 
appears, was sent to Mr. Woodfall by his private correspondent C. 
four or five days after Mr. Burke had spoken it in the House of 
Commons. If we compare the copy of the speech printed above, 
with that which appeared in the Public Advertiser, and which is now 
given in the second volume of the new edition of Junius, (from p. 
499 to p. 509) we shall find, that. they correspond word for word, 
and line for line, with the two following exceptions; first the sub- 
stitution of such words as were necessary to keep up the opinion, 
that it was spoken, not in the House of Commons, but in a political 
club; suchas the use of the words committee, society, advice from the 
chair, &c. &c. instead of ministry, administration, House of Commons, 
speech from the throne, &c. &c.; and, secondly, the omission of 
certain parts, which Mr. Woodfall, it seems, was afraid to publish, 
on account, as he thought, of their libellous tendency. He, however, 
placed asterisks *** where those omissions occurred: and, if the 
reader will compare the copy of the speech, given in the new edition 
of Junius, with that which is copied above, from the parliamentary 
debates, he will find, that the parts, left out by Mr. Woodfall, were 
certainly the most severe and pointed in the whole speech. These 
I have included within brackets, as may be seen by turning to pages 
197, 8,9, of this inquiry. 

«« That this speech was the communication, to which Mr. Woodfall 
alluced, in his notices to his correspondent C. on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, and the Ist-of December, must be evident, fromthe delay in its 
appearance for four days after, which gave Mr. Woodiall time.to 
obtain leave from C. to make the necessary changes ; but more fully, 
and, indeed, incontrovertibly, from the alterations and omissions, with 
which it was at length printed in the Pullic Advertiser. ladeed, the 
omission of the parts, to which I have already alluded, is quite suf- 
ficient to identify it with the communication referred to in Mr. 
Woodfall’s notices to C. For it must be remembered, that it was, 
at that time,.deemed a breach of privilege, and punishable accord- 
ingly, to publish a report of the speeches of any member of Par- 
liament; it being only in the year 1771, that the proprietors of 
newspapers were first allowed to publish, with the names of the 
speakers, the speeches of either House of Parliament. Before that 
time the members, who were anxious to have their speeches given 
to the public, generally sent copies of them, (as C. did in this instance) 
vader fictitions names and designations, to some of the public journals. 
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The danger too, it ought to be remembered, to which the printer 
knew he was exposing himself, must be deemed greater in the present 
instance, than in ordinary cases; for he was aware, that the com- 
munication touched upon a very delicate subject, and canvassed, 
not at all in measured language, but with the greatest freedom and 
boldness, every topic in the King’s speech. 

“« Tt will be also proper to state, that the above speech was unques- 
tionably spoken by Mr. Berke on the 24th of Nov. 1767, and ap- 
pears, accordingly, under his name, in the parliamentary debates of 
that time. In an edition of these debates, published five years after, 
(that is, in the year 1772,) now lying before me, it is given iv an 

‘authentic form, as his speech; that is, with inverted commas, as it 
was customary with the collectors and editors of the parliamentary 
debates, to give such speeches (and such only) as they had from au- 
thority. Fought to add, that, whenever they had not the speeches 
from authority, they printed them merely for such fugitive reports, 
as they were able to ecllect, without any such accompanying marks 
of authenticity. It deserves to be remarked further, that this very 
speech was printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, for December, 1767, 
under this title—‘ 4 curious speech spoken at the opening of a late 
sessions ;’ a circumstance, which completely settles the point as to 
its authenticity And, besides, it is certain, that it was never dise 
claimed by Mr. Burke, though he must have seen it attributed to him 
in that edition of the parliamentary debates, wjiich was published 
by Almon, in the year 1772, and in several other editions of these 
debates given afterwards to the public, during Mr. Burke's life-time. 
I may be allowed to add, that M‘Cormack considered it as authentic, 
for he has given extracts from this speech, in his life of Mr. Burke. 

‘From this short detail, therefore, it is clear, beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, that this speech was spoken by Mr. Burke, on the 
24th of November, 1767. It is equally clear, that it was sent, by 
his private correspondent C. (that is, ty Junius) to Mr. Woodfall. 
It may be objected, that even allowing it tobe Mr. Burke's speech, 
and also allowing it to have been sent to Mr. Woodfall by Junius, 
still that this does not identify Junius with Mr. Burke. Although 
this objection has certainly no weight with me, I thought it but fair 
to state it, for the satisfaction of my readers. ‘That it is entitled to no 
serious consideration, will, I trust, be evident for the following 
reasons: First, C, in his letter to Mr. Woodfall, asserts the speech 
to be his own. (his words ave, ‘ which I threw out at one of our late 
meetings ;') which, supposing him to be merely the reporter of it, 
he, or indeed any other reporter, could not have the presumption of 
doing, at least without the author's consent. Nor, indeed, is it at all 
probable, that Mr. Burke would allow any reporter, however friendly, 
to send to a public journal, as his own, a speech spoken by Mr, 
Burke in the hearing of the whole House of Commons, and which 
all those, who heard it spoken, must immediately recognize as Mr. 
Burke’s speech, as soon as it was given to the public. Besides, from 
the anxiety, which we well know Mr. Barke felt, at a subsequent 
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period, (1 mean when regular reporters were allowed to go to the 
gallery of the House of Commons) to have his speeches correctly 
reported, we may be satisfied, how improbable it was, that be could 
wish another to have the credit of a speech, which he well knew 
must be so honourable tohimself. I may add further on this point, 
lest any of my readers may still think it improbable that Mr. Burke 
would have submitted to the drudgery of reporting, or sending to om 
press, 2 copy of his own speech, that he has done so frequently , 

a more advaneed period of his life, when he was much more a 
guished, than it was possible for him to be in 1767, both asa writer, 
a statesman, and an orator. I know it to be a fact, for I have it from 
the respectable editor of one ef the most respectable of our public 
journals, that Mr. Burke frequently, after having made a speech in 
the House of Commons, came to his house, and wrete a report of it 
while they were taking their wine together. Is it at all probable, 
that the man, who was in the habit of imposing so laborious a task 
on bimself,* could be disposed to squander away upon others the 
honour, which, he must have very well known, his speeches were 
calculated to conter upon himself? Besides, it is foolish, in the pre- 
scent instance, to say, that C, or Junius, only acted the part of a 
friendly reporter, in sending the speech of another to Mr, Woodfall, 
and calling it hisown. For what possible advantage can we suppose 
him to have expected from telling the public, that he was the author 
of a speech, which he knew was another's, and which ail the mem- 
bers of the House ct Commons, at least, must have known to be 
Mr. Burke’s? Is it notclear, that all those, who heard the speech in 
the House, would, when they saw the letter of Y. Z. in the Public 
Advertiser, in which he says it was spoken by himself, infer imme- 
diately, that the letter in question, as well as the speech which accom- 
panied it, were sent to the printer by Mr. Burke himself? Inthe 
second place I may remark, as it is most likely, that Mr. Burke's 
speech was sent to Mr. Woodfall, not by a reporter, but by himself ; 
‘so also, supposing it to have been sent by a mere reporter, that it is in 
the highest degree improbable, that Junius was that reporter, unless 





* «© Barke, almost from the time of hie arrival in London, was a 
constant writer in the public journals. ‘ When he had entered him- 
self of the Temple (says Bisset) he submitted to the drudgery of 
regularly writing for daily, weekly, and monthly publications." (Life 
of Burke, p. 24.) Bisset also informs us, after Mr. Burke's return 
from Ireland, whither he had accompanied Mr. Hamilton, that— 
‘« He still occastonally wrote political essays in periodical publications. 
The Public Advertiser was then the paper, in which men of literature 
and genius most frequently contributed their efforts. Burke’s writings 
in that journal, attracted the notice of that worthy nobleman, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, who remarked their uncommon ability, 
and sought the acauaiutance of the author. He was introduced to the 
Marquis by Mr. bitzherbert, father of Lord St. Helens.” (Ibid. 


p. 52.) 
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we at the same time suppose, that Junius was the intimate friend of 
Mr. Burke. We know, that Junius, whoever he was, had stores 
enough within himself, and could not, at that time, be so much at a 
loss for subjects for political writing, as to be under the necessity of 
pirating the productions of others, and decking himself out ina plu- 
mage not his own. But, at all events, such were the undoubted 
talents of Junius, that no scholar of candour, or reputation, can for 
a moment think it possible, that he would demean himself so much, 
however highly he may be supposed to think of Mr. Barke’s speech, 

as to say, for the mere purpose of imposing upon Mr. Woodfall, that 
it was his own. Can it be, at ail, in the least degree probable, sup- 
posing them different persons, and unacquainted, that Junius would 
have condescended to become the reporter of Mr. Burke's speeches, 
when we know, that, in al! bis political writings, be has scarcely taken 
any notice of Mr. Burke? This opinion is further confirmed by the 
following extracts from his private Jetters to Mr. Woodfali, which show 
incontrovertibly, how indignant he was at fintling, that some essays, 

written by others, were mistaken for his by the public. ‘ AsI do 

not choose to answer for any body’s sins but my own, ] must desire 

you to say to-morrow—‘ We can assure the public, that the letter 

signed A. B. relative to the Duke of Rutiand, is not written by the 

author of Junius.’ I sometimes change my signature, but could have 

no reason to change the paper, especially for one that does not circulate 

half so much as your's.’ (Private letters, No. 13.) In a previous letter 

(No. 11) he requested Mr. Woodfall to reprint this letter signed 

A. B.; hinting at the same time, that it was not hisown. ‘ I should 

be much obliged to you, if you would re-print aJeiter in the London 

Evening Post of last night, to the Duke of Grafton. If it had not 

been anticipated, } should have touched upon the subject myself. 

However, it is not ill-done, and it is very material that it should 

spread." On another occasion he addresses Mr. Woodfall as follows : 

‘ By your affected silence, you encourage an idle opinion, that I am 

the author of the Whig, &c. though you very well know the contrary. 

I neither admire the writer, nor bis idol. I hope you will soon set 

this matter right. (Private letters, No. 23). 

«© If, however, after all, I shculd admit, which I certainly do not, 
that no more is proved by the preceding documents, than that Junius 
was mereiy the reporter of Mr. Burke's speech, it is pretty clear, that 
he must have been one of Mr. Burke's friends, when he would under- 
take such trouble for him, but more particularly, from the circum- 
stance of his saying that the speech was his own ; for can any scho- 
lar, for a moment, think it in the least degree probable, that Junius, 


to whom it could answer no purpose whatever of fame or of profit, - 


would disgrace himself by assuming the merit of Mr. Buike’s speech, 
without his consent? If any persons are tona fide credulous enough 
to believe this in any degree probable, I don’t know that it is possible 
to say any thing by which they would be undeceived. At all events, 
when the conclusions suggested by these last documents are coupled 
with those arising from the numerous examples of similarity of style 
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and coincidence of opinion, which the reader has already seen; but 
more particularly, when it is remembered, that the coincidence, as 
J have incontrovertibly shown, extends even to their very faults and 
defects, lam persuaded, that the result of the whole, in every fair 
and candid mind, will be a full conviction, that the letters of Junius 
were written by Mr. Burke. 


We have given all Mr. Roche’s reasonings at full length 
here, as they seem very clear, and, indeed, decisive. ‘The 
only difhculty that strikes mein this transaction is Mr. Burke’s 
unusual want of caution. It can only be ascribed to forgetful- 
ness, and that, in that early state of correspondence, the invec- 
tives were yet so severe as to make secresy of importance. 

We have extended our review of this work to an unusual 
Jength, nor can we conclude without making some general 
reflections on the nature and probable effects of so interesting 
a publication ; we shall, however, preface what we have to say 
with the following remarks, made as an apology by the author, 


** When I undertook to prove, (says Mr. Roche) that Mr. Burke was 
Junius, f was fully aware, though I was not literally disturbing a nest of 
hornets, that a publication like the present must expose me toconsiderable 
censure and odium. The enemiesof Mr. Barke would not wish him 
to have the honour of being the author ; and 1] know, from authentic 
sources, that his nearest relatives and friends, satisfied with the 
reputation which he had acquired by his acknowledged works, did 
not at all desire to see him invested with any additional literary ho- 
nours, at least with any that had their origin in the present source, 
1 was besides persuaded, that, even with respect to many, who might 
be considered as neutral, so far as Mr. Burke’s claims were concerned, 
I was touching upon very tender ground, or rather disturbing cinders 
in which the remains of former heat were not as yet quite extin- 
guished. From my own experience I knew, that the subject of Junius 
was a very delicate one ; which, if I touched upon it at all, must be 
approached not with a trembling, but with a bold and decisive hand. 
A host of prejudices must be encountered, and if the attack was a 
timorous, ora cautious one, they were not very likely to give way. 
The opinions, which most persons had formed on the subject, being 
different from my own, presented, on that account, more formidable 
obstacles to my undertaking : and though I was satisfied that most of 
these opinions were mere prejudices, being founded on no one single 
plausible reason whatever, I was still fully aware, that this served 
only to make them less tractable, and as they were cherished with no 
less partiality, that it was as dangerous to attempt to overturn them, as 
it would be the most sacred tenet of the owner s religious faith. What 
then was to be done? Was the truth not to be hazarded, or told, 
because it was likely to disturb deep-rooted prejudices, and to give 
offence to interested friends, as well as to malicious and bigotted ene- 
mics? This, I thought, would be a cowardly and an ungenerous pro- 
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ceeding. I therefore determined to give truth fair play, to whatever 
consequences it might lead. I was aware, that some of them must 
be disagreeable ; but | knew aiso, that something must be hazarded in 
almost every exertion of public duty.” 


The above seems a very candid and manly declaration, and 
we think Mr. Roche entitled to great praise for bringing the 
question thus fairly before the public ; nor can we see the 
slightest reason for apprehending the displeasure of Mr. 
Burke’s friends. The time seems now fully arrived, when all 
party feelings on the pulizert must have subsided. It may, 
indeed, be presumed, that after the lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury, those persons who smarted under the lash of Junius, 
either have paid the debt of nature, or have long since forgot- 
teu the uneasiness it caused. Political resentments should of 
all others be of the shortest duration. Our free government 
naturally gives birth to discussions that must sometimes cause 
pain. In our parliamentary debates, invectives are frequently 
uttered of great severity, and the laws wisely forbid that any 
resentment should follow. 

Much too might be offered in extenuation of the invectives 
of Junius, from the circumstances of the times when they 
were written, and the peculiar situation of the author. It was, 
indeed, a period of great political irritation and alarm. A new 
power was supposed to have sprung up in the State, which 
threatened to subvert the constitution, at least the Whig purty 
professed to believe it, as they themselves had recently expe- 
rienced its effects, in their removal from all places of trust and 
emolument. Mr. Burke, who, it should be remembered, had 
been raised by this party to high honour, and, likewise, (in the 
event of their success,) to great wealth, saw all his golden 
prospects blasted, as well as those of his friends. He was, 
therefore, called upon by every motive of duty and gratitude, as 
well as interest, to exert all those talents, with which he was so 
eminently gifted, and to which he owed his elevation, to oppose 
the enemy. He had already surprised the nation by the magic 
of his eloquence, and the matchless powers of his pen. But his 
open andavowed publications produced not the desired effect. 
At such an unusual crisis, it was, indeed, natural that he 
should avail himself of every means which a free press had put 
in his power; and if he planned and conducted an anonymous 
attack against the enemy, it might be urged by his friends, 
that “a “desperate disorder required a corresponding remedy,” 
and that the measure was a perfectly justifiable ruse-de-guerre, 
for if stratagem be lawful in military contests, why not in poli- 
tical warfare ? 
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It should also be remembered, that this attack was first made 
against the Ministers in their public capacity, and if private 
persons, such as Sir William Draper, intermeddled, volunteer- 
ing their services in their proper names, they deserved to smart 
for their rashness, and it may be supposed, that such interfe- 
rence greatly provoked and increased the virulence of Junius. 

It may be likewise noticed, that the concealment of the author 
was essential to the success of the publication; the observation 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, was here strongly exemplified. 
The mysterious dignity and stern virtue of the writer, gave a 
kind of oracular authority to his dictates. It is highly prob: able, 
that the work produced very important effects on the public 
mind, in promoting the unpopularity of the court party. It 
contained much constitutional and political information, which 
was then in a great measure new. It gave to literary men an 
increased interest in political discussions ; and to mere politi- 
cians a taste for literature and elegant composition. In short, 
a large portion ot the people held the work in a kind of reli- 
gious veneration, as a sacred code of their political rights. 
‘The following well written compliment by Mr. Wilkes, (in a 
letter to Junius, as published in Woodfall’s new edition,) may 
be adduced as a specimen of the veneration in which the work 
was generally lield at the time. 


** { da not mean (says Wilkes), to indulge the impertinent curio- 
sity of finding out the most important secret of our times, the author 
of Junius. [ wiil not attempt with profane hands to tear the sacred 
veil of the sanctuary. Iam disposed with the inhabitants of Attica, 
to erect an altar to the unknown God of our political idolatry, and to 
adore him in clouds and darkness.” 


So much for the secrecy of Junius, as to the severity of his 
invective. Ix did not, perhaps, come up to the general violence 
of party resentinent, which raged at the time, nor does it 
exceed many of Mr. Burke’s open aud avowed attacks against 
public men and measures, particularly on the questions of 
indian delinquency, and such, as relate to the regicides of 
France. 

Although, perhaps, no man ever united more judgment and 
genius than Burke, yet such was the fertility of his imagina- 
tion, that, in whatever question he warmly discussed, the argu- 
ments crowded upon him in such foree, as not only to convince 
‘others, but to excite In his own mind the most decided and 
euthusiastic feelings of conviction. And yet, in his highest 
flights, there was always a preponderance of wisdom, virtue, 
and consistency. He was consistent throughout life in his 
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defence of the English Constitution, whatever may be said. to 
the contrary. When he thought it was in danger from the 
court interest, he supported the popular party, (and the Letters 
of Junius may be considered as forming an essential part of 
that support ;) but when he saw the people in danger of being 
corrupted by French principles, he vigorously supported the 
Monarchy, still varying his means according to the exigency 
of the case; or, to use his own words, “ when the equipoise 
of the vessel in which he sailed was in danger, by overloading 
it on one side, he carried the weight of his reasons to the other 
side, in order to preserve the equipoise.” To the foresight and 
wisdom, indeed, of this great statesman, the English nation 
is deeply indebted. Inthe beginning of the F rench revolution, 
he foresaw the danger before others, and like a warning angel 
he sounded the alarm. — Fortunately, his eloquence gave 
irresistible force to his opinions, and thus the plague was 
stayed, until the tree of liberty was fully known by the poison 
of its fruit. 

A history of the life and labours of this great man is 
anxiously expected, from the pen of his highly-esteemed friend 
the Lord Bishop of Rochester. How the question of Junius 
will be treated, is a subject of some interest. It cannot, we 
think, be passed over in silence, after the discussions that have 
taken place. Our opinion is, that his Lordship will, as a 
faithful biographer, meet the question fully and fairly. Truth 
calls for the exposition, and the public expect it. ‘The adage is 
somewhat trite, but it conveys a salutary admonition te 
authors : 

Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
Sed magis amicus veritas est. 





Naval Poems. Pleasures of the Naval Life ; and the Battle of 
Trafalgar. By Thomas Downey, R.N. 4to. Pp. 312. 11. Is. 
Cradock and Joy. 1813. 


ConsIDFRING that Britain is completely a maritime nation, that 
she is principally indebted for her greatness, and for much of her 
glory, to the sons of the ocean, it is eminently remarkable, that, 

throughout the extensive ran; ge of her literature, she is scarcely 
in possession of asingle w ork, which can, with propriety, be de- 
nominated naval history, naval biography, or naval poetry. Mate- 

rials, excellent materials, for naval history, we have in abundance ; 
but, like so much stone and mortar, collected and deposited by 
the labourer, they silently await the operations of a master 
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hand, to give them consistence, form, and beauty. ‘Till within 
a comparatively short period, when the value of contemporary 
biography has been more justly estimated, as aifording the best, 
and almost the only, repository for dates and facts, the labours 
of the naval biographer resembled those of the Israelites in 
Egypt; it was his ungrateful task to make bricks without 
straw, to raise a superstracture upon an uncertain foundation. 
Campse.y’s Lives of the Admirals, in which an attempt is 
made to combine history with biography, is the only perform- 
ance, op either of these subjects, which can be taken up with 
satisfaction or advantage by the general reader ; aud, in all the 
more interesting features, in all the delicate traits of character, 
which mark the man, as well as the hero, even Campbell is 
miserably deficient. Cuarnock’s Biograpiua Navalis may, 
indeed, be referred to for information, but it can never be read 
for amusement, As it respects poetry, FatconER’s s Slupwreck 
exhibits a solitary exception toa general rule. This is remark- 
able, as no one contemplates nature in her more lovely, more 
sublime, or more terrific forms, so frequently as the Sailor. 
Aware of, and chagrined at, the almost universal failure of 
what is termed naval. poetry, ‘the volume before us presented 
itself, under no very favourable prepossessions : we tock it up, 
rather with the listlessness of apathy, than with the liveliness 
of expectation, or the ardour of hope, However, the first 
casual opening of the book put us into possession of an agreeable 
fact. Antiquated in our notions as we may probably be 
thought, trath extorts the confession, that we are not yet suf- 
ficiently enamoured of the slip-shod measure, which has been 
rendered fashionable by the talents of Walter Scott and Lord 
Byron, and by the puerile and vitiated taste of their readers, to 
nauseate the more wholesome verse in which Pope and Dryden 
wrote for immortal fame. ‘To speak in homely phrase, we are 
as sick of the general run of modern poetry, as we should be of 
living, or of attempting to live, upon French cookery; and 
when, by chance, we stumble upon a few good old English 
heroics, we seize upon them with as much avidity as we should 
upon a plain, well-dressed sirloin, or round, of beef, after 
having been starved for a month upon siup-maigre, fricasseed 
frogs, and blanc-mange. We have had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Della Cruscan tribe of poetasters driven from the 
field, by the vigorous pen of the English Juvenal ; and we yet 
hope to see the servile and powerless imitators of Scott as 
completely routed, as were the Laura-Marias and Anna-Ma- 
tildas; a few years ago. Under the operation of these feelings, 
it was with no slight satisfaction that we perceived, in Mr, 
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Downey’s Poems, a revival of what may he designated the 
sterling English verse,--that verse which alone can live,—that 
verse in which we hail the inspiration of Pope and Dryden. 

These Poems are dedicated to John Wilson Croker, Esq. 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Secretary to the Admiralty, in the fol- 
lowing concise terms : 


** If any humble merit they may possess, should be deemed worthy 
your notice, | know not to whom they can be with so much propriety 
inscribed : whether with reference to the zealous and dignified. dis- 
charge of your high official duties, so essential to the prosperity of the 
British naval interests ; or to that genius, which, alive to every ime 
pulse of patriotism, you have so happily indulged in exalting and ex- 
tending its flame.” 


Let us never forget, that Britain is a maritime state. If, in 
these eventful times, it be salutary to’ cherish the glow of 
patriotism ; if it be incumbent on us to overlook nothing that 
may contribute to our national strength; the Navy mast 
continue to be regarded with emotions of peculiar interest, 
The genius of a Wellington may design, his ardour may con- 
template; but, ere his arm can execute the plan of conquest, 
and his hand grasp the laurel, the watery path must be opened 
to his hardy followers. They must be conveyed in safety, and 
secured from insult, over the ocean, to the fields where th rey are 
destined to avert the horrors of war from our more favoured 
island ; where, aided by divine Providence, they may hurl 
destruction on the tyrant who would involve them in the wreck 
of Europe. 

The first in order, of Mr. Downey’s Poems, is entitled, 
«© Pleasures of the Naval Life.” In his “ Advertisement,” pre- 
fixed to this Poem, the author handsomely alludes to tie cele- 
brated work of Falconer; observing, however, that, 


«* While the Poet stood on the strongest ground of his art, in the 
choice of a subject which he adorned by a judicious selection of 
images, and the most beautiful and vivid description, the Saipwreck 
comprises not an extended picttire of the naval life. Nevertheless, the 
deep colouring of its more gloomy scenes, has been often transterred 
to subsequent effusions of less original poetry, which profess to depict, 
or which advert to the occupations of the mariner.” 


This leads the author to combat the opinion, that a sailor’s 
life is an unhappy life. 


«* Tn prose writings, also,” continues he, “ allusions to the hard- 
ships and perils of the sailor are common; and too frequently, even 
on board ship, tnat feeling of languor and monotony, which occa- 
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sionally oppresses man in every station of life, operating first on the 
more inactive, is uttered in the language of discontent ; its infectious 
influence is cherished, instead of being repressed ; and at length the 
wearisome complaint, or the fashionable growl, is reiterated through a 
circle of men, whose energies danger serves but to awaken, and who 
Jook on death without dismay. ‘This tone of querulous despondence is 
beneath the animadversion of reason or philosophy. The naval life 
is NOT a series of privations, distresses, and afiliction. It presents a 
variety of situations, the delights of which are heightened by con- 
trast ; it calls into exertion, and strengthens, those qualities, both of 
body and mind, which adorn and dignify manhood ; and it opens a 
field, in which, while thousands of individuals have raised themselves 
to opulence, and rank, and splendour, the power and resources of 
Great Britain have been exalted toa pitch beyond precedent or cal- 
evjatiou.” 


This isa very proper, anda very just, sentiment, to inculcate 
though to a mere landsman its propriety and its Justice may not 
be very apparent. 

The * Pleasures of the Naval Life,” is divided into three 
cantos; the first of which opens with the following intimation 
of the wish for the discovery of transmarine regions, which 
seems to have been implanted in us by nature, for the purpose 
of extending the blessings of civilization. 


«*« Who, on the promontary’s brow reclined, 
Rolls o'er the billowy prospect unconfined 

A listless eye?) Who views, but with delight, 
The scene sublime in varying beauty bright ? 
Strains not his gaze, and wishes not revealed 
Those shores beyond the vast expanse concealed ? 
Nor vain this general wish :—from heaven it came, 
A grateful spark of nature’s kindest flame, 
Whose genial influence warms, from age to age, 
The hardy seaman and the studious sage ; 

An ever vivid principle designed, 

From savage gloom, to light, to lift, mankind ; 
And slow, yet certain, as the stream of time, 
Each social charm to waft from clime to clime. 


‘© The Lusian hero, thus, his course renowned, 
Through tempests urged, the Cape of Afric round ; 
Waved his proud flag her mountain surges o’er, 
And reared the cross on many a Pagan shore : 
While as Golconda blessed his daring sail, 

The fiery crescent of the Moor turned pale.” 


The pursuits of Columbus and of Cook, are referred to in a 
similar manner. In this Canto, the author has confined him- 
self almost entirely to the routine of commercial maritime em- 
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pluyment. The outline is simple, comprising chiefly the oc- 
currences of an outward and homeward bound voyage. 
‘Fhe descriptions are chiefly of the tranquil, and occasionally 
of the pensive kind ; and some of them, we consider as strik- 
ingly beautiful. We give the picture of the young seaman, 
listless, and reclined in the top at noon, till roused to active 
exertion by the sudden coming on of a squall. 


' 
| 
; 
‘* Then careless in the noon-day top reclined, | 
His watchmate’s arm around his shoulder twined, 
The youthful tar, imbued with scanty lore, i 
Secluded pores his little volume o'er ; 
Weeps for the woes of Crusoe on the main, 
Or sadly wanders through his drear domain ; 
Floats with his feeble raft upon the deeps, | 
Or, in his cave, ’mid circling dangers sleeps ; 
Shares in his toils, sighs at his lonely mess, } 
Applauds his perseverance in distress ; 
Droops in his sickness, joins his fervent prayer, i 
And feels, when man will pray, that God will hear ; ii 
Then turns the page, o’er fairer scenes to bend ; if 
The hermit solaced by a faithful friend ; i 
His solitary wilds a kingdom grown, | 
He rules, mild monarch of a guiltless throne. i 
Meantime, ascending clouds of deepest shade, \ 
From ocean borne, the welkin slow invade ; ) 
And ere th’ untimely twilight dims the skies, | 
In curls of azure dark, the villows rise. 
Wide spreads the gloom; the fading orb of day | 
Sudden recedes ; yet gilds, with parting ray, | 
. 





The screaming sea-birds, round in air that sweep, 
And frequent porpoise, flashing on the deep; 

While through the masts the squall resounds on high, 
With topsails lowered amain, and sheets let fly. ) 
Then as the weather-yard-arm, first, he gains, 

And strenuous to his breast the earing strains, 

And o’er the reef assisting shipmates bend, 

With hoarse applauses while their aid they lend,— 

Think not, ye, seated round the cheerful fire, 
Blest in the pleasures mirth and wine inspire, 
While the big tempest raves around your walls, 
Its roar the youthful mariner appalls. | 
Nor while he reefs the sail, with manly pride, H 
Or takes the helm, the scudding bark to guide, 

A glow is his, amid the tempest’s strife, 

Tnat mocks th’ unvaried calms of private life.” 








The spirit of piety which pervades this passage, is as highly 
ereditable to the religious sentiments and feelings of the author, 
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as the strength and harmony of the verse is to his poetical 


The same praise is due to the following lines ; which 


may also be regarded as a happy specimen of easy and harmo- 
nious versification. 


«« The sun descending through the western skies, 
Sheds, from his setting orb, celestial dyes. 

Poured through disparting clouds, a radiant glow 
Of liquid gold o’er ocean seems to flow ; 

Far east, divergent in gradations bland, 

The sober tints of evening broad expand ; 

Slowly, o’er heaven’s blue arch, her veil extends, 
And meeting air and water sweetly blends ; 

Mean time, the starry train, ascending bright, 

In undulation mild of Jambent light, 

Reflected on th’ unbroken swell are seen, 
Innumerous sparkling o'er the wide serene. 

All, all around is peace! A sense refined, 

Of power almighty wakeus on the mind ; 

Amid the grandeur of her solitude, 

Each low, each earthly wish she feels subdued ; 
And adoration wise, and conscious pride, 

That speaks the immortal flame to heaven allied.” 


The regrets of the sailor, 


«* Who leaves the sweets of wedded love behind,” 


and his dream of home, possess much pathos and fancy. 
‘The superior brilliancy of picturesque and animated objects. 
in tropical climates, is thus described : 


‘© And thou, who givest, in native genius warm, 
The glowing canvas every mimic charm ; 

Already skilled in beauty’s fairest line, 

That flows in Albion's nymphs, with grace divine,, 
Or generous sons, of form and aspect bold, 
{Aspect of heroes, cast in freedom’s mould !) 
Wouldst thou, awhile, in fairy wanderings tread, 
By whispers, kind, of youthful fancy led, 

Where nature, in her wild recesses high, 
Unveiled her grandeur to SatvaTor's eye ; 

Or o’er the landscape breathed her loveliest hue, 
And smiled as CLaupe her charming features drew ; 
If bold, from academic grove to stray, 

Thou dare nor grieve to roam the watery way, 
Then, slowly coasting many a distant shore, 

With varied images thy fancy store.— 

Spreads the wide champaign grateful to thy soul, 
Where herds and flocks disport, and rivers roll, 
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Behold the plains immense, where Chili breeds 
Her countless herds, untamed, and fiery steeds. 
Or does the mountain more congenial rise, 
Whose snowy summits prop th’ incumbent skies ? 
Lo, where the giant Andes heaven invade, 

And wrap alternate oceans in their shade, 

Rather wouldst thou the forest-glade pourtray, 
Through whose dark foliage noon-tide splendours play ? 
Her glories, Frora, in the torrid zone, 
Profusely sheds, to Europe's climes unknown : 
Full on the visual nerve, her living green, 

With blended gold and crimson, flashes keen ; 
Such in those isles that Ganges streams embrace, 
Oft let thy charmed imagination trace ; 

Nor fail, while safely gliding by, to mark 

The tawny-speckled fur, and eye-ball dark ; 

Bid thy bold crayon catch the lowering scowl, 
When round the tyger glares, with sullen growl ; 
Let not the sudden hiss appal thine ear, 

When through the branches, twisted spires appear; 
Behold the serpent, full in scorching rays 
Revealed, what undulating beauties blaze! 
Above him still, in equal beauties glow 

The feathered tribes, that wing the lofty Lough, 
While up the wide cerulean stretches bright, 

A golden veil of pure ethereal light. 

So gradual, while each crude idea flies, 

And chaste, yet splendid, as thy studies rise, 

In scenes like these, matured thy hand and eye, 
Design and colour through thy works shall vie ; 
While Buonarxotti's line thy hand recals, 
And Titian’s tints reyive on Britain's walls.” 


On the return of the vessel, a pleasing sketch, is given of 
the different headlands, as they appear in succession up chan- 
nel ; and the Canto concludes with a spirited apostrophe to the 
city of London. 

‘Phe second Canto embraces more particularly those objects 
which arise in the execution of the warlike seaman’s duty. 
After a brief introduction, allusive to war, the naval captain is 
called from rural retirement, and solaced for the present dis- 
ruption of domestic ties, by the command of a favourite 
ship, the rigging of which immediately follows. The respec- 
tive operations in the progress of that task, are described in 
professional terms, and, as far the notes will permit us to 
judge, with precision. This passage comprises the relation of 
a circumstance which we should scarcely have thought possible, 
that of a ship of war being completely rigged in a forencon ! 
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The description will, we apprehend, be more gratifying to the 
ear of a seaman, than to that of alandman. Unlike Falconer, 
however, the author does not apologize for, but rather affects 
to justify, the introduction of technical language. 

The vessel sailing for the French coast, we are next pre- 
sented with a slight sketch of the blockading fleet, followed 
by a description of the amusements in which the seamen are 
indulged, to relieve the tedium of a blockade. The desultory 
chat of the orlop is introduced in a very lively and natural 
manner. 


c 


*« The humble orlop, too, the muse shall sing, 
The scene whence Britatn’s naval heroes spring : 
I hail the starboard, or the larboard birth, 

The habitations famed of ease and mirth. 

While at their board the social circle sits, 

Through various subjects quick the converse fiits : 
Who for contested boroughs stood last year, 

And whether pine and hemp are still so dear ; 

If Prnpar’s poetry were not divine ; 

And who with Howe upset the Gallic line. 

No proud superior here contemptuous frowns, 
Superior none the liitle senate owns ; 

The youngest e’en his proposition frames, 

And equal right to free discussion claims. 

Here, Europe oft from cruel chains is freed ; 
Here, wholesome checks to restless France decreed ; 
Here, oft are blamed the rulers of the land, 

For ways and measures which they never planned ; 
Here leaders, strict on deck, no longer feared, 

Are tried, acquitted, or condemned, unheard : 
Nay, e’en the chief, whose flag the squadron bears, 
Is sometimes judged by others than his peers.” 


The duties of the different classes of officers are then no- 
ticed. ‘The author pays a grateful tribute to the memory of 
his first pastor; and, in the immediately succeeding lines, he 
sketches the manner in which divine service is performed in 
the navy, under the eye of an attentive and pious chaplain. 


‘* Tn childhood, ere I faced the ocean blast, 

Deep in the raral vale my days were past 

Soft sleep the pastor, long to earth consigned, 

W hose sweet instruction formed my youthful mind, 
Who fixed my ardent hopes above the skies, 

And all that shines below forbad to prize ! 

Oft on the main, the busy crew apart, 

His cheering influence freshens on my heart ; 
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Tn silent meditation I retire, 
Sigh for the sabbath bells, and village spire. 


«© Yet, in high-vaulted church, or cloistered cell, 
Fair piety not always deigns to dwell. 
With Albion's fleets, on ange! wing she flies, 
And builds her temple oft where tempesis rise. 
Each seventh day rises on the deck’s broad plane, 
In structure neat, the temporary fane ; 
No gothic arches boasts the decent pile, 
No fretted roof norlong-protracted aile ; 
Yet the stretched ensign, wide above displayed, 
Cathedral dimness sheds, and solemn shade, 
Tempering the blaze of day, intensely bright, 
To many a mingled ray of grateful light. 
Hither the crew, arrayed in decent vest, 
Repair, and hail returned the day of rest ; 
Join with their chiefs, the holy rite to share, 
. And kneel before their common Lorp in prayer. 
Here might I, too, depict my reverend friend, 
Nor such retiring virtue dare offend ; 
As rapt in expectation mute, the band 
Behold their venerable preacher stand, 
Prepared the christian duties to define 
With the pure eloquence of truth divine.— 
Thus energetic, ‘mid the stormy flood, 
High on the Roman prow the Apostle stood ; 
In taith elate, proclaiming to tne host, 
Not one of all their numbers should be lost !" 



















The duties of the first lieutenant are next detailed; after 
which, some officers, under whose command, itwould appear, the 
author has served, are complimented in succession. The 
vessel now leaves the fleet, to cruise in the Atlantic. A strange 
sail is at length seen, at day-light; and the hurry and bustle 
of making sail, in chace, are given with great minuteness, 
and apparent accuracy. The operation of tacking, and the 
consequence of a shift of wind, we transcribe, to enable our 
nautical readers to judge for themselves. 


«© Soon as abaft the beam the stranger bears, 

Th’ attentive chacing crew to tack prepares, 

* All ready !' gently slides the helm a-lee, 

Eased off, the jib and stay-sail sheets they see ; 
When in the atter-saile no longer plays 

The scanty breeze, their tacks and sheets they raise 3 
Fluttering, the clues ascend before, behind, 

Far on the bow they soon perceive the wind ; 
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Then, ‘ mainsail haul! arun!’ the decks resound, 
At once they swing their after-yards around ; 
Astern the vessel moves with steady pace ; 
They right the helm, and man each headmost brace : 
The head-sails flattened yet against the mast, 
Impel the ship, obedient to the blast, 

Till full abaft she stops: now, ‘ haul off all,’ 
They hear, and brace responsive to the call ; 
And aft their sheets, and tend with timely care 
The shifting cords, and see again all clear. 

Thus in successive tacks, to windward ply, 

And every board approach the foe more nigh ; 
‘The flying ship, to cheat the lingering day, 
Each turn evasive seeks, and vain delay ; 

But as they pass in arduous efforts near, 

To leeward rising sable clouds appear, 

Of sad portent :—ere long, appalled she sees 
The hostile canvas catch the veering breeze : 
That moment from the wind her speed she tries, 
The bowlines gone, the helm a-weather flies ; 
More swift she bounds along the liquid space 
While gently rounded in each weather-brace ; 
Eased are her tacks, her sheets relaxing flow, 
And fresh the breezes on her quarter blow. 

The British vesse] bears away as fleet, 

And steers direct her rival*s course to meet. 

Up tothe tops again the seamen hie, 

And, fore and aft, in skill and vigour vie ; 
Below, to set the studding sails prepared, 

And taut the burtons boused on either yard, 
Their tacks and balliards briskly down they send, 
And quick in air, their gliding booms protend, 
Careful, abaft the topsails, then they guide 
The studding sails that up their margin slide.” 


To us, we confess, all this description is perfectly uniatel- 
ligible ; but, we dare say, our naval readers will appreciate its 
accuracy, and acknowledge their poet’s skill. 

The prize is secured, the ship returns to port, and the 
sailor enjoys a sweet repose from toil. 

In a subsequent cruise, the vessel is lost ; but the crew are 
preserved. The relation, as we learn by a note, is founded on 
real incident. The lines, introductory to the shipwreck, are 

spirited, and highly characteristic; and it seems proper to 
remark, that one of the author’s primary objects appears to 
have been, to illustrate the position, that our joys are heigh- 
tened, as our sorrows are embittered, by contrast. This is 
forcibly shewn, as well in the preservation of the crew, as in 















the return of the mariner to his disconsolate wife. We regret 
that the passage entire, is too long for quotation ; and an 
excerpt would neither render justice to the author, nor afford 
satisfaction to the reader. 


“* Pleasures like these the muse delights to sing ; 
To these she consecrates her trembling string. 
Not her’s the midnight orgies of the port, 
The senseless riot, and the lawless sport ; 
Not her's that nauseons theme, the grog-filled bow}, 
W hose poisonous juice illusive saps the soul ; 

And o'er the British tars’ meridian day, 

Spreads the dire gloom of premature decay. 


** Youths of the sea! for you her numbers flow, 
Who those select, those purer pleasures know, 
Which leave no sting in that tremendous hour, 
When nature sinks, and time shall be no more.” 


Thus closes the second canto, with a manly reprobation of 
irregular pleasures. 

In the third canto, the author, after adverting to the critical 
state of Europe, (not without justly, though most delicately, 
reproving the inactivity of a royal admiral) assumes, in conti; 
nuation of his subject, the pleasures of our naval chiefs, In & 
brief recital of their actions, during the present war. As he 
pays his passing tribute of applause to the professional merits 
of Sir Sidney Smith, Mr. Downey does not forget to mark the 
Corsican’s flight from Acra, defeated, shamed, and disgraced, 
by the superior prowess of “ the Christian Knight.” 


«© Doomed to retrace his steps o’er scorching plains, 
No wounded band his eager flight restrains ; 
The bleeding soldiers on the beach reclized, 
Their safety in a conqueror’s pity find : 
Who joins his leader’s standard as he flies, 
The victim doomed of midnight poison dies ! 
Remorseless tyrant! bow the nations down ; 
Bid abject princes trembie at thy frown ; 
Spread desolation o’er each guiltless Jand ; 
And valour’s meed accept at treason’s hand ! 
But hope not, in the immortal page of fame, 
A hero's title e’er shall grace thy name!’ 


No! Buonaparte shall live in history, only as the Erostratus 
of the age; his name shall be mentioned, in after times, only 
with execration and abho npn 8. ; his memory shall be pre- 
served only as that of a dr adful scourge, carrying slaughter 


and desolation throughout the warth. Stripped of the false glare 
Ss 2 
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of military splendour, which now encircles his brow—the 
result of fortune rather than of talent—the historian will not 
fail to mark, amongst his black and multitudinous list of 
crimes, the cowardice of this “ INVINCIBLE” hero. In record- 
ing the exploits, and in delineating the character, of this first 
of generals and of men, in comparison with whom, if we are 
to believe the Moniteur, or its editor, Buonaparte, Cesar him- 
self was but a diiveller—tbe historian will not neglect to em- 
blazon his flight from Acra, his desertion of the army in Egypt, 
his conduct at the battle of Marengo,* his fainting (fit in the 
council of five hundred, and, though last, not least, his dis- 
graceful escape from the frozen regions of the north. We 
nauseate the subject. In one word, when men wish to impress 
an idea of undescribed, unheard-of infamy, let them think of 
Buonaparte, and pronounce his name ! 

Turning to a nobler theme, Mr. Downey dwells, with honest 
pride, upon the united efforts of our navy and army—wher 
Britain’s 


” sailor with her soldier goes, 
Tn mutaal strength combined, against her foes.” 





And in noticing the principal military heroes of modern date, 
he thus slightly glances at the first General of the age :— 


«* Thou, Europe’s dauntless champion doomed to stand, 
While patriot vengeance lightens from thy hand, 

Oh, Wetuincron! before whese ardent powers, 

In wild dismay the Gallic eagle cowers ; 

Proud is the fleet that bore thee o'er the wave, 
Ipenia’s sinking liberty to save !” 


Surely, it was .also due to Lord Wellington, and due to our 
country, to enforce the important truth, that, on the pone of 
the Iberian Peninsula, we are fighting, not merely for the 
liberty of Spain and Portugal, but for the liberty and existence 
of Britain, for the Jiberty and existence of Europe, for the 
liberty and existence of the whole civilized world. 

Having bidden farewell to the illustrious shades of the de- 
parted great, Mr. Downey pays an cloquent and affecting tri- 
bute to private friendship, and then concludes his poem with 
the following lises :-—~ 


* The readers of the AnTIJAcoBIN scarcely need to be reminded, 
that the famous batt] le of Marengo, on which Buonaparte has impru- 
dently dared to found a portion of his fame—or rather of his infamy, 

was lost by him. Dessuix recovered the da ty ; aud, for the victory, 
he sacrificed his life 
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«* Farewell !—’Twas thine to fill an early grave ; 
*Twas mine, through lingering years, to roam the wave ; 
To combat death in many a direful form, 
Disease, or battle fierce, or midnight storm ; 
And still, life’s fragile bark severely tost 

Shattered to hold, though tempest torn, not lost. 
Yet, Greenwich! still, as vacant oft I rove, 
Beneath thy domes, or from thy sheltering grove, 
In meditation sweet, thy Thames survey, 

Dear as my former wanderings on the sea: 
While oft, companion of these walks, is mine, 
The seaman garrulous in life's decline, 

Who gaily ranges boundless oceans o'er, 

And meets the foe on many a distant shore ; 

His captain's praises and his own | hear, 

His griefs and toils, his joys and triumphs share : 
Like him I trace again the mazy clue 

Of years long fled, their chequered scenes review. 
While some celestial retrospective pow’r 

Tints with their mellow hues the present hour ; 
Eacli image deep impressed by chance or time, 
Recals more vivid, tender or sublime ; 

And from the mingled cup of joy and pain, 
Each pure ideal sweet extracts again !” 


Perhaps, the highest praise that we can bestow upon this poem, 
from the perusal of which we have derived so much pleasure, 
is, the acknowledgment that we found it too short. We could 
most willingly have travelled with the author through another 
stage. W/hatsoever is connected with our naval aggrandise- 
ment, is an object of importance. In proceeding to Mr, 
Downey’s other piece, “* The Battle of Trafalgar,’ we, there- 
fore, again naturally advert to the maritime force of Britain ; 
the valour and exertions of her seamen, which have, in a few 
years, cleared, as it were, the ocean of her enemies, rising to 
our miod as a stupendous subject of contemplation. ‘* The 
Battle of Trafalgar,” however, is entirely a descriptive poem. 
The author informs us, that the license which he has taken 
with real incident is very limited. We cannot but consider a 
work like this to be one of great difficulty in itself; and, if the 
sources of information be ever so easily attainable, the circum- 
stances of asea fight, we should conceive, are too monoto- 
nous to allow of that variety which is the soul of action. 
Labouring under these difficulties, Mr. Downey has succeeded 
beyond our expectations, both in his arrangement and decrip- 
tion. The poem is divided into three parts ; the first opening 
with an apology, and an invocation to the naval genius of Brj- 
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tain. The combined squadrons are then described as leaving 
Cadiz in the evening, and the morning opens witha view of 
the British fleet. The sketches of each, and the particular 
notice of the flag-ships, are bold and masterly. The pensive 
musing of Nelson, before the combined fleets are discovered, 
and the effect of the signals through the haze, are well- 
touched ; and the respective addresses of the hostile chiefs are 
strikingly characteristic. Then follows Nelson’s celebrated 
telegraphic signal, which, as the author has given it in the 
very words, we_shall transcribe. 


** Each hostile fleet opposed in dreadful state, 

Awhile th’ impelling breeze, the breath of fate, 
Suspended seemed. The moment Nelson caught ; 
His heaven-born genius waked th’ immortal thought, 
And bade unfurl a flag. Unfurled then flies 

The bidding signal blazing through the skies, 

No pompous line, no words of lofty sound, 

It bears unto th’ admiring seamen round ; 

Simple and great whate’er the chief imparts, 

Like lightning glancing on their honest hearts, 

** ENGLAND” (such import high the flag reflects,) 
“ TO DO HIS DUTY EVERY MAN EXPECTS !” 
‘* England” returns a shout that shakes the main, 

** England our duty ne’er expects in vain !” 


After an exhortation from the hero to his crew, the Victory 
pow commences the action. She is followed by the Sovereign, 
and the Britannia. ‘Their approach to action together, with 
the general closing of the British fleet, is conceived, and exe- 
cuted, v ith great spirit. “The manoeuvres of particular ships, 
in succession, follow, till the enemy’s line is broken, ‘The 
Afric is thus noticed : 


‘* Far on the left with all her canvas spread, 
Her venturous chief the little Arric led, 

That through the lingering hours of night unseen 
Had kept her silent watch the fleets between, 
Now on her beam the western breezes play, 

As for the hostile yan she keeps her way, 

Nor steers aloof, nor shuns the unequal fight ; 
‘Till sudden to her watchful leader's sight, 

A signal o'er the Victory waved tn air, 
Menaced by many a strong assailant near. 
Arric, with hasty sails, her course again 
Explores, and seeks new combats on the main.” 


Payt the Second opens with a noble reflection on the memory 
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of those naval heroes, (the Earl of Sandwich, and Captain 
Douglas,) who fell, self-devoted, in the wars with the Dutch. 
The falling off from our old system of close fighting, during 
the earlier periods of the American war, is ingeniously ad- 
verted to, and ascribed to the “ specious tactics” of our adver- 
saries; the contest, “ hand to hand,’ being strenuously 
recommended.* A view is then taken of the British ships, 
inclosed amongst their adversaries ; and their severe distress, 
and the great exertions of their seamen, are described. We 
give the picture of tie Belleisle. 


«« Thus, where the battle’s utmost fury rag’d, 
Amidst conflicting vessels long engag’d, 

Her masts ail spent, surcharged with martial toil, 
Her unsupported seamen, lies BeLLeis.e ; 

A transient respite only these require, 

To nerve their limbs, and Heaven's pure breath inspire . 
In vain around they tarn their anxious eye, 

No rest is given, no friendly sails are nigh ; 

Her proud antagonists around her press, 

Secure, exulting in her deep distress : 

Her pausing cannon while no more they “ear, 
Her silence seems the si!ence of despair. 

Such silence oft o'er ocean broods profound, 

Ere his wild blasts tornado whirls around. 


—_ 





* « During the American war,” says Mr. Downey, in one of his 
notes, ‘‘the British fleets, (in the West Indies particularly) though 
attacking with the utmost bravery, were baffled in several actions, 
which it was the object of the French to render indecisive. An opi- 
nion that the line should be kept unbroken, or that in the contrary 
circumstances indiscriminate slaughter and ruin, instead of conquest, 
would be the result, —seems to have been industriously propagated by 
the French writers. The causes which had lately induced so many 
drawn latt/es, were ably investigated, and the remedy poiated out, 
by the late Mr. Clerke, in his invaluable work on Naval Tactics.” 
This note is substantively incorrect ; for, in point of fact, Mr. Clerke 
is not entitled to the credit of the invention, as it may be termed, of 
breaking the enemy’s line. Rodney was not only the first officer who 
executed the plan, for which Mr. Downey shovld at least have given 
him credit, but he was its actual inventor. This is abundantly proved, 
from CumBerLann’s Memoirs of his own Life, and from incontes- 
tible documents in different parts of The Navat Cuxonicue, to 
which we regret that we cannot at this moment turp. Every seaman, 
however, knows, that Nelson was entitled to higher praise than that 
of merely following in the wake of Rodney. His mode of bearing 
down upon, and breaking, the enemy’s line, was superior to any thing 
which had been practised by Rodney. 
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Hark! to the panting crew their leader cries, 

‘ Your only safety in your courage lies ! 

* Conquest or death be ours: prepar’d alike, 

‘ Sink if she must :—By Heaven, she shall not strike » 
Hark ! in firm breathings from his answering bands, 
* Ky Heaven she strikes not. Trust her to our hands! 
* Our country’s flag untarnished our’s to save ; 

€ Or all descend with glory to the wave !’ 

Then at their every post, above, beneath, 

They turn their hearts and hands to deeds of death. 
Lo, on th’ opposing force on either beam, 

Amid the gloom how bright their lightnings gleam ! 
When sudden rising, loud in-piring cheers 
Resound: the SwirrTsuRe close astern appears. 
Full on the larboard side her course she held, 

And ail on AnGonaut her flame impelled ; 

While on the starboard as the THunpeRer blaz'd, 
The proud Monarca felt her power amazd. 

The Gauls, the Iberians, fly before their fires ; 

The cloud dispell'd BeLieisve again respires : 

Her ensign, as the tumult clears away, 

In glorious fragments beams upon the day.” 


The Temeraire is boarded; but, her adversaries being re- 
pulsed, the fortune of the day seems inclined to the British ; 
which the French van, by tacking, again renders doubtful : 
the Victory, in particular, appears to be severely pressed. The 
placing of the enemies’ Ships is agreeable to the public docu- 
ments relating to the action, and the description is animated 
and striking. 

After an introductory reflection, founded in truth, and fraught 
with classic and poetic beauty, the Third Part opens with a 
general view of the hostile fleets. Itis a picture, * sickening 
to the soul.” ‘The great efforts for conquest are now made in 
the centre. 


‘*¢ Here boundless burns the flame of fight, and here 
The ships that boast a sail, convergent steer: 

The chiefs their utmost efforts here demand ; 
Condense their strength, and make their final stand. 
The nerves of battle here once more are braced ; 
And here the last great stake of war is placed. 


The Bellerophon is attacked by L’Aigle; and the subsequent 
contest of the latter, with the Defiance, follows. The action 
of the Colossus, with a French and Spanish ship, is described 
in very animated strains ; but the short address of her Captain, 
though well introduced, will be regarded, by the classical rea- 
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der, as too close an imitation of that of Diomed, in- the Iliad. 
Several of the enemies’ ships fall in succession, till the great 
rivals, the Victory and the Trinidada, are again perceived, 
** only by their mutual! flames,” 

*© Swelling the horrors of the eventful day.” 


The Iberians, unable to sustain the intense “ fires, poured 
on fires,” of the British, seek their safety, by “ clasping the 
wind.” The Victory is unable to follow the Trinidada ; but, 
as she is endeavouring to find an “ equal foe, the Bucentaur, 


«© Emerging sudden from a cloud of smoke,” 


ventures a trial of one broadside, which is returned by the 
Victory ; and the French leader is saved, not by the interposi- 
tion of a deity, but by his seconds, to complete the triumph, 
and to crown the toils, of the British hero. The Spanish 
chief, however, does not abandon him to his fate ; but, gene- 
rously attempting again to encounter the Victory, is prevented 
by the powerful interposition of the Neptune, whose fire 
quickly dismasts the Trinidada. 

In addition to this distress of the combined chiefs, the Sainte 
Anne, after some temporary advantage, surrenders to the Sove- 
reign, and the Asturias is attacked by the Dreadnought, while 
the San Juan falls a victim to the self-devotion of her Captain, 
Amidst this scene of distress and defeat, the French Admiral 
is represented as acting the part of a hero. After a short 
soliloquy, he determines on the attempt to overwhelm the 
Victory, by a collective attack of his remaining force. The 
attempt does not succeed; his seconds being dispersed hy the 
Victory, with great slaughter, and the two leaders are engaged 
in a combat between their respective ships. 

Though description appears to have been almost exhausted, 
a portion is reserved, sufficient to render this last conflict ex- 
tremely grand. The surrender of the French.chief is followed 
by the dispersion of the remains of his fleet; and Nelson, 
having completed the task assigned him by fate, receives the 
fatal wound. His conduct on this occasion is well sustained ; 
and, though (unfortunately for the subject) the relation is not 
in strict accordance with historical ‘truth, it harmonizes with 
his general character. Like those of his iomortel contempo- 
rary, Pitt, his last words are given to his country ! which must 
not, indeed, in either case, be received as words actually uttered, 
but as the expression of feelings, actually experienced in 
both. 

This performance has certainly a legitimate claim to the 
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title of a descriptive poem, Not a ship of the British fleet 
engaged, but has her share in the action. The frigates, and 
even the cutter and the schooner, have their places assigned 
them. The author has, with great propriety, employed the 
latter, in saving their enemies from the floating wreck. 

We should here close our remarks, were it not that, as we 
hope shortly to see an edition of these poems in a more portable 
form, Mr. Downey may avail himself of one or two hints which 
we shall take leave to offer. In the course of our excerpts, we 
have marked in italics some false rhymes ; and, in different 
parts of the volume, a few others occur; such as’ “ trace,” 
* vase ;” “ glow,” bough ;” dares,” ‘ spears ;” * pause,” 
“ knows ;” “ spare,” © compeer,”’ &c. These might easily be 
corrected. A fastidious ear would object to the cacophony in 
the following verse : 


«* Diana and ber virgin nymphs advance.” 


And we have endeavoured in vain to reconcile ourselves to 
the image, of looks, and steps, and soul-pervading graces, gently 
dancing down the stream of time. We point out these trivial 
blemishes solely with a view to their removal in a future edi- 
tion. What we feel most anxious about, however, is the 
notes. ‘These are deficient in number, extent, and variety. 
We by no means approve the modern practice of tacking a 
volume of notes to a poem of four or five hundred lines ; but 
we are confident that Mr. Downey’s nautical reading must 
have stored his mind with much useful and interesting matter ; 
and, as his poems will doubtlessly fall into the hands of many 
young seamen, the opportunity would have been excellent for 
the conveyance of much valuable imformation. 

After the copious extracts which we have given, it seems 
scarcely necessary to remark, that Mr. Downey’s mind appears 
to be deeply imbued with sentiments of a patriotic, moral, and 
religious, nature; and that the vigorous and manly style of his 

oetry, while it disdains every thing like meretricious ornament, 
is defective neither in beauty nor in polish. 

It has been said, that ‘* Robinson Crusoe” has sent many a 
youth to sea. We will venture to predict, that many a youth 
will be induced to become a sailor, from the perusal of the 
“© Pleasures of a Naval Life.” We hesitate not to recommend 
it to those already in the profession. It abounds with liberal 
and dignified sentiments, which the young officer will do well 
to cherish, and which the oldest need not blush to inculcate. 


~ 














Christiaa Morals; by Hannah More. 2 Vols. small Svo. Pp. 
630. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


‘© Wuewn the obligations of morality are taught,” said one of 
our first Christian Moralists, “ let the sanctions of Chris- 
tianity never be forgotten; by which it will be shewn that 
they give strength and ‘lustre to each other; religion will 
appear to be the voice of reason, and morality will be the will 
of God.” Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, professed to 
combine with the conclusions of reason, the declarations of 
Scripture, when they are to be had, as of co-ordinate authority, 
and as both terminating in the same sanctions. His meaning 
here is not so clear as the importance of his subject required ; 

but as he afterwards explains the will of God to be the foun- 
dation of every moral duty, he removes the apparent obscurity, 
and leaves no doubt, on this grand fundamental point, on the 
minds of his readers. Still we think his work is defective, 
because though the basis be sound, yet scriptural sanctions 
are brought in as adjuncts, rather than as objects of necessity ; 
while some of the higher duties which are enforced by the 
Divine Founder of our faith, (charity for instance) are con- 
sidered in a contracted point of view, and thus deprived, as 
it were, of much of their intrinsic importance. In truth, 
what other rule of moral conduct can be recognized ina Chris- 
tian community, but thet which has been revealed to us 
by the founder of Christianity himself; what other guide can 
a Christian acknowledge, but the will of God? ‘That is the 
centre from which all the rays of moral instruction should 
diverge ; that is the test by which every moral system should 
be tried. It should appear not merely as the foundation of 
the whole moral superstructure, but it should pervade every 
part of the edifice, be every where seen, and every where 
felt. Hume, indeed, deprecated the practice of uniting 
ethics with Christian theology, and assigned, coolly, a pre- 
ference to the Pagan’ mode of framing systems of morality, 
over that which Christians, in modern times, have been wise 
enough to pursue. The assertion came with a good grace 
from a philosopher who rejected the saving truths of the 
Gospel], and preferred the torch of human reason to the light 
of Divine Revelation. He could not, consistently, admit 
the force of sanctions derived from an authority which he did 
not allow. But with all his accuteness, he produced a system 
so radically defective, in every means, of enforcing the obser- 
vance of moral duties, as to convince every unprejudiced mind 
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of the futility of his objection, to the plan pursued by others, 
and of the vanity of every attempt to promote morality, inde- 
pendently of religion. What sanctions can there be, of suf- 
ficient power and influence over the human mind, except those 
which Revelation supplies, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, to curb the worst propensities, to controul the 
most evil passions of man, in the struggle which he must 
often sustain between his interest and his duty? What else 
can give solemnity, or secure obligation to an oath, upon a 
due adherence to which the lives and properties of indi- 
viduals so frequently depend ?” Nothing but the dread of 
future punishment, or the hope of future reward, is sufhciently 
potent and operative, to convince fidelity and truth, where 
interest or passion strongly dispose the heart to falsehood. 
Instead, then, of professors ‘of Moral Philosophy, in our uni- 
versities, we could wish to see professorships of Christian 
Morality established, the very name of which would designate 
the duties of the professors, and immediately direct the atten- 
tion of the students to the only true. source of all moral in- 
struction. 

Bossuet is the only writer, in our recollection, who has 
composed a work, exclusively, on Scriptural morality. We 
were much gratified, therefore, at finding, that one of our 
own authors, a lady, who had eminently distinguished herself 
as an able advocate for religion and morals, had undertaken to 
discuss the same subject. And, on turning to her book, we 
were highly pleased to perceive that she had treated it ina 
different manner from the French prelate, and in a manner 
calculated to be productive of more beneficial effects. In 
short, a work of more good sense, true piety, and of greater 
practical utility, we have seldom seen. ‘The first volume, 
to which we mean, at present, to limit our attention, is divided 
into thirteen chapters, on the following interesting topics. 
1. On the Writers of Pious Books. 2. On Providence. 3. 
Practical Uses of the Doctrine of Providence. 4. Thy will be 
done. 5. On Parable. 6. On the Parable of the Talents. 
7. On Influence, considered as a Talent. 8. On Time, consi- 
dered as a Talent. 9. On Charity. 10. On Prejudice. 11. 
Particular Prejudices. 12. Farther causes of Prejudice. 13. 
Humility, the only true Greatness. 

The first chapter contains some excellent advice to writers, 
especially on the subject of religion, calculated to induce 
them minutely to investigate the motives which impel them 
to take up the pen, the feelings which predominate in their 
hearts while employed in the task of composition, and the 
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real-end which they have in view, in the publication of their 
work. 


** It was the sneer of a witty, but discouraging, satyrist, that ‘ to 
mend the world, is a vast design.’ It is, indeed, a design from which 
the purity of his motive may not always secure the humility of the 
author. Yet modestly to aim at meliorating that little portion of it, 
which lies within bis immediate sphere, isa duty out of which he 
should not be laughed by wits and epigrammatists. Instead of in- 
dulging unfounded hopes of improbable effects, the Christian writer 
will be humbled at the mortifying reflection, what great and extensive 
evil the most insignificant bad man may effect, wile so little come 
paratively good can be accomplished by the best. But it isto be 
regretted that even religion is no sure protection against the intrusion 
of vanity, that it does noi always secure its professor from over-rating 
his own agency, from fondly calculating on the unknown benefits 
which, by his projected work, he is preparing for mankind.” 


The author then relates an anecdote of a Welsh clergyman, 
in illustration of her position; though we are by no means 
clear that the sanguine expectations of success, which this 
clergyman was led to entertain, had their source in vanity. 


«* A pious Welch minister, many years ago, being about to publish 
a sermon, previously consulted the writer of these pages, how 
many thousand copies he ought to print. He felt not a little shocked 
at her advising him to reduce his thousands to hundreds ; scores she 
did not dare advise. As she had foreseen, not half-a-dozen were sold, 
except a few, charitably taken off his hands by his friends, At her 
return, soon after, from the metropolis, he hastened to her, with all 
the ardour of impatience, and seriously inquired, whether she had 
observed any material reformation at the court end of the town, 
since the publication of his discourse.” 


Now, it appears to us, that this clergyman had formed a 
false estimate of mankind, rather than been led astray by his 
vanity. He had probably written a discourse, which, he knew, 
ought to correct the prevailing profligacy of the age, from the 
soundness of its doctrine, and from the Scriptural truths 
which it unfolded; and, thinking that the world of fashion 
were misled by the force of example, rather than corrupted 
by a studied contempt of religious duties, he naturally enough, 
in all simplicity, and honesty of soul, concluded, that, by 
reading his discourse, they would be taught the extent of their 
folly; and, having the truth fairly expounded to them, would 
return to the paths which they had forsaken. We see, then, 
here more of religious zeal, joined with ignorance of the 
world, than of personal vanity. 
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Stull, the cautions against the indulgence of vanity, are 
exceedingly good, and calculated to be eminently usefal. in 
detailing the dangers to which au author is exposed, she offers 
many observations, which have more to recommend them 
than the merit of originality, for they are strikingly just. 


«* Has he never been tempted to overlook his own faults, while he 
has been exposing those of others; and this, though the failing he is 
condemning may be peculiarly bis own? With just indignation 
against the offence he is reproving, has he never once forgotten to 
mingle tender compassion for the offender, remembering, that he 
himself is sinful dust and ashes; that he also stands in need of infinite 
mercy, and has been only rescued by that mercy from being on a level 
with the worst objects of his just disapprobation ?” 


It requires but a very slender knewledge of mankind, to be 
convinced that as authors are but men, they are, like men, fal- 
lible and frail; and that, therefore, they may fall into the 
error here pointed out, if it be an error, that of reproving 
others for the faults of which they have been guilty them- 
selves ; though it is to be hoped, that they have not forgotten 
that they also stand in need of mercy. But we should have 
been prepared to prove, had not Mrs. More herself spared us 
the trouble, that they were not, on this account, less entitled 
to credit, nor their writings to respect, when they laboured to 
correct vice, with a view to its reiormation, and to enforce the 
duties of religion and morality. 


*€ It would, notwithstanding, be the highest degree of unfairness, 
to prefer a charge of injustice, hypocrisy, or even inconsistency, 
agaiust an author, because his life, in some respects, fells short of the 
strictness of his writings. It is a disparity almost inseparable from this 
state of frail mortality. He may have falien into errors, and yet deserve 
to have nobeavier charge brought against tae than he has brought 
against others. Infirmity of temper, inequality of mind, a heart, 
though fearing to offend God, yet not sufficiently dead to the world ; 
these are the lingering eftecis of sin imperfectly subdued, in a heart 
which yet longs, prays, and labours, for a complete deliverance from 
all its cerraptions, 

But admitting even that a writer has been actually sinful 
himself, and has committed the very sin which he reproves and 
concemns in others, but has truly repented him of his sin, 
sure! y he is not, on that ecco unt, less de serving of credit, 
when he inveighs against the evil effects of sin. Nay, having 
himself experienced some, at least, of its dreadful conse- 
quences, he is th better qualified to paint it in all its horrors, 
and to warn his fellow creatures agaiust the danger of falling 
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into the same snare. “ If there be any point in which he 
unhappily fails, he is clearly justified in recommending i it from 
the humbling sense of his own deficiency in it.” 


“« These unsubdued frailties prove that he isa man, but they do not 
prove that he is a hypocrite. The truth is, the religious writer is some- 
times thought worse than other men, because his book was considered 
as a pledge that he should be better. It was expected that the faults 
he described he would avoid ; the passions he had blamed he would 
suppress ; the tempers he had exposed he would have subdued. Per- 
haps, it will commonly be found that the reader had expected too 
much, and the writer dope too little.” 


These remarks display, at once, a consistency with sound 
reason, and a great knowledge of human nature. The autho: 
proceeds to comment on the mischievous tendency of certain 
popular works, the object of which is to place clergymen in 
situations which afford them an opportunity of drawing a con- 
trast between his preaching and his practice. This disgraceful 
artifice, which should have been confined to the minor wits of 
the age, has, unfortunately, been employed by some writers of 
a superior cast ; but, by whomsoever employed, it reflects dis- 
credit upon the author, and can deceive only the superfieial 
and the weak. Does the frailty of the man affect the purity of 
his doctrine? Are truths divine to be polluted by human infir- 
mity? It were ideotism to assert a proposition so mon- 
strous. 


“* But allowing the worst—granting that the writer is not in all 
points exemplary ; if we resolve never to read a work of instruction 
because the author had faults, Lord Bacon's inexhaustible mine of 
intellectual wealth might have still lain unexplored. Luther, the man 
to whom the Protestant world owes more than to any other uninspired 
being, might remain unread, because he is said to have wanted the 
meekness of Melancthon. Even the divine instruction conveyed in 
the book of Ecclesiastes would have been written in vain.” 


This is an important subject, and the author presses her 
arguments upon it, with equal feeling, strength, and judg- 
ment. 


** But, suppose we could go farther—even if it could be proved 
that some individual charge had not been altogether unfounded. Even 
this possible evil in the man would not invalidate the truths he has 
been teaching. Balaam, though a bad man, prophesied truly. Eras- 
mus, whose piety is almost as doubtful, as his wit and learning were 
unquestionable, yet, by throwing both into the right scale, was a 
valuable instrument in effecting the great work in which he was con- 
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cerned. Erasmus powerfully assisted the reformation, though it is 
not quite so clear that the reformation essentially benéfited Erasmus. 

«‘ If then the writer advances unanswerable arguments in the 
cause of truth, if he impressively enforces its practical importance, his 
character, even if defective, should not invalidate his reasoning. 
Though we allow that even to the reader it is far more satisfactory 
when the life illustrates the writing, yet we must never bring the 
conduct of the man as any infaliible test of the truth of his doctrine. 
Allow this, and the reverse of the proposition will be pleaded against 
us. Do we ever produce certain moral qualities, which Hobbes, 
Bayle, Hume, and other sober sceptics, possessed, as arguments for 
adopting their opinions? Do we infer as a necessary consequence, 
that their sentiments are sound, because their lives are not flagitious ?”’ 


The chapter on Providence, a subject of great importance, 
from the effect which its belief is calculated to produce on the 
mind and conduct of man, opens in this impressive manner : 


*« Tt is not easy to conceive a more deplorable state of mind, than 
to live in a disbelief of God’s providential government of the world, 
to be threatened with troubles, and to see no power which can avert 
them ; to be surrounded with sorrows, and discern no hand which can 
redress them ; to labour under oppression or calumny, and no judge 
to vindicate us ; to live in a world, of which we believe its (the) ruler 
has abdicated the throne, or delegated the direction to chance ; to 
suspect that he has made over the triumph to injustice, and the victory 
to impiety ; to suppose that we are abandoned to the casualties of 
nature, and the domination of wickedness; to behold the eartha 
scene of disorder, with no superintendent to regulate it; to hear the 
storms beating and see the tempests spreading desolation around, with 
no influence to direct, and no wisdom to controul, them; all this 
would render human life intolerable to human feeling. Even a 
heathen in one of those glimpses of illumination, which they seemed 
occasionally to catch, could say, #f «would not Le worth while to live in 
aworld which was not governed ly Providence.” 


These are arguments which every reader can feel as well as 
understand ; they speak to the heart as well as to the intellect ; 
and convey one of those general truths which extort immediate 
assent from all but sceptics and inficels; from all but those 
who are solicitous to doubt, and proud to disbelieve. ‘The con- 
clusions which flow from the acknowledgement of a superintend- 
ing Providence, are of the most consolc‘ory nature ; they take 
the sting from sorrow, and impart comfort to the wretched. 


«© Without a thorough conviction of this most consolatory doctrine, 
what can we make of the events which are now passing before our 
eyes 3. What can we say to the perplexed state of an almost desolated 
world ? There isno way of disentangling the confusion, but by seeing 
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God in every thing. Not to adore his Providence as having some 
grand scheme which he is carrying on, some remote beneficial end in 
view, some unrevealed design to accomplish, by means not only 
inscrutable, but seemingly contradictory, is practical atheism. To 
contemplate the events which distract the civilized world ; the tyranny; 
which tears up order and morality by the roots ; to behold the calami- 
ties of some, the crimes of others,—such blackness gathering over the 
heads of some countries, such tempests bursting over those of others— 
these scepes must subvert the faith, must extinguish the hope, of all 
who do not firmly believe that the same power which ‘ stilleth thé 
raging of the sea, and the noise of the waves,’ can, in his own good 
time, also still the madness of the people ; will, in his appointed seasons 
enable us to say, ‘ and where is the fury of the oppressor ? He may, 
and we know not how soon, enable us to ask, ‘ where is the man that 

made the earth to tremble—that did shake king.'oms—that made the 
world as a wilderness—that destroyed the cities thereof—that opened 
not the house of his prisoners ?’ Yes, disorganized as the state of the 
world appears to be, let us be assured that it is not turned adrift, that 
things are not left to go on at random. Though the people are 
rebellious, the sovereign has not renounced his dominion over them, 
The most oppressive and destructive agents are his mysterious 
ministers; they are carrying on, though unconsciously, his universal 
plan,—a plan which, though compiicated, is consistent ; though 
apparently disorderly, will be found finally harmonious, 


Indeed the design of Providence, in thus suffering the wicked 
to prevail for a time, appears, at this moment, on the point of 
accomplishment. The oppressor is checked in his destructive 
career ; his hosts are dispersed on all sides ; the conqueror is 
conquered ; ;—his reign seems to draw near to its close, and the 
nations of the earth are hastening to the period of their libera- 
tion. What but the hand of Providence could have impelled 
the scourge of Europe, thus to court defeat, to brave destruec- 
tion ? He had all that could satiate the most anibitious mind, 
yet he thirsted after fresh conquests, which could not even add 
to the strength of his power, and in-the endeavoar to obtain 
them he has sustained the. most signal defeats, and runs the 
risk of seeing the irun sceptre wrested from his sanguinary 
hand. 

On the prescience of God, Mrs. More judiciously observes, 
that ** happy is it for us that it is incommunicable, for if any 
‘* portion of it were imparted to us, how inconceivably would 
** the distress of human life be aggravated |” —It would indeed ; 
our faculties are so suited, by the wisdom of a_ bevevolent 
Providence, to our wants and to our nature, as to be sufficient 
for all the purposes which we are destined to fulfil. And conld 
the mind wish to extend them, so as to embrace any of the 
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attributes of the Deity, and especially that of prescience, be 
gratified, it would be destructive of all happiness, and poison 
every enjoyment of life. In illustrating the doctrine set forth 
in this chapter, the author compares the means which Provi- 
dence has employed in the accomplishment of particular events, 
with those by which human wisdom would have attempted their 
accomplishment; and, among others, she thus adduces the 
example of the reformation in this country. 


** This occurrence is a peculiarly striking instance of our ignorance 
of the operations of supreme wisdom, and of the means which, to 
our short sight, seem fit or unfit for the accomplishment of bis [God's] 
purposes. If ever the hand of Providence was conspicuous as the 
meridian sun, it wassoin this mighty work—it was so in the selec- 
tion of apparently discordant instruments—it was so in over-ruling 
the designs of some to a purpose opposite to their intention, in mak- 
ing the errors of others contribute to the general end. If this grand 
scheme had been exposed to our review for advice, if we had been 
consulted in its formation and its progress, how should we have cri- 
ticised both the plan and its conductors? How should we have cen- 
sured some of the agents as inadequate, condemned others as ill- 
chosen, rejected one as unsuited, another as injurious. One critic 
would have insisted that the vehemence of Luther would mar any 
enterprise it might mean to advance; that so impetuous a pro- 
jector would inevitably obstruct the establishment of a religion of 
meekness. Another would have pronounced, that among the human 
faculties, wit was, of all others, the least likely to assist the cause of 
piety ; yet did Erasmus, by his exquisite satires on the ignorance and 
superstition of the priests, as completely contradict this opinion, as 
Luther, by his magnanimity and heroic perseverance, triumphantly 
overturned the other. This inconsiderate, blustering, Henry, the 
human counsellor would have said, will ruin the cause, by uniting 
his hostility to the reformers, with his inconsistent resistance to the 
papal power ; and yet this cause his very perverseness contributed 
to promote, Another censor would have been quite certain, that the 
timid policy and cautious feeling of Charles the Wise would infallibly 
obstruct those measures which they were actually tending to advance. 
Who among us, if his opinion had been asked, would have fixed 
on the Pontiff of Rome, or the Emperor of the Turks, as the best 
human beings to be selected for promoting the reformed religion ? 
Who wou'd have ventured to assert, that the money raised by indul- 
gences, through the profligate venality of Leo, for building St. Peter's 
in his own metropolis, was actually laying the foundation of every 
Protestant church in Britain, in Europe, in the world 2 Who could 
have predicted, that the imperial Mussulman, in banishing learning 
from his dominions, was preparing, as if by concert, an ov erwhelming 
antagonist to the sottish ignorance of the Monks? All these things, 
separately considered, we, in our captious wisdom, should have pro- 
nounced calculated to preduce effects directly contrary to the actual 
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result ; yet these ingredients, which had no natural affinity, were 
made to accomplish one of the most important works that infinite 
wisdom, workiag by human means, has ever effected.” 


The author proceeds to mark the practical uses of this doc- 
trine of a superintending Providence, by a train of argumenta- 
tion, both ingenious and sound; aad ere she clos +s this branch 
of her discussion, she thus adverts to the occasional perversion 
and abuse of it. 


“* Tt is, however, to be lamented, that this great doctrine of God's 
universal superintendence is not only madly denied, or incen-istently 
overlooked, by one class of men, but is foolishly perverted, or fana- 
tically abused, by another. Without entering upon the wide field of 
instances, we shall confine our remarks to two that are the most 
common. First, the fanciful, frivolous, and bold familiarity, with 
which this supreme dictation and government are cited on the most 
trivial occasions, and adduced in a manner dishonourable to infinite 
wisdom, and derogatory to supreme goodness, The persons who are 
guilty of this fault, seem not to perceive, that it is not more fcolish 
and presumptuous to deny it altogether, than to expect that God's 
particular Providence will interpose in order to save their exestions, 
or excuse their industry. For, though Providence directs and assists 
virtuous endeavours, he never, by superceding them, encourages idle 
ness, or justifies presumption. 

** The highly censurabie use to w hich some others convert this divine 
agency is, when not only the pretence of trusting Providence is made 
the plea for the indolent desertion of their own duty, but an unwar- 
rantable confidence in providential leadings, is adopted to excuse their 
ownimprudence. Great is the temerity when Providence is virtually 
reproached for the ill success of our aftairs, or pleaded as an apolog y 
for our own wilfulness, or as a vindication of our own absurdity, i 
the failure of some foolish plan, or some irrational pursuit. We ave 
noright to depend on a supernatural interposition to help us out of 
difficulties into which we have been thrown by our misconduct, 
or under distresses into which we have been plunged by our errors, 
God, though he knows the prayers which we may offer, and accepts 
the penitence which we feel, will not use his power to correct our 
ill-judged labours, any otherwise than by making us smart for their 
@onsequences. 


Having thus ably defined the uses and abuses of a belief on 
a superintending Providence, the intelligent and pious author 
goes on to enforce both the wisdom and the necessity of such a 
belief, and winds up the subject with this just conelusion— 


Every intelligent being, therefore, should look up to divine Pro- 
vidence, not only as engaged in the government and disposal of states, 
but as exer@ised for his individual protection, peace, and comfort— 
should look habitually to him who coniers fayour without claim, and 
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happiness without merit ; to him whose veracity fulfils all the pro- 
mises which his goodness has made—to him whose pity commise- 
rates the afflicted, whose bounty supplies the indigent, whose long- 
suffering bears with the rebellious, whose love absolves the guilty, 
whose mercy in Christ Jesus accepts the penitent. Such is the fuil- 
ness of that attribute which we sum up in a single word, the goodness 
of God, It is this goodness which influences his cther attributes in 
our favour, attributes which would else necessarily act against crea- 
tures at ouce sinful and impotent. It makes that wisdom which sees 
our weakness, strengthen us, and that power which might overwhelm 
us, act for our preservation. Without this goodness, all his other 
perfections would be to us as the beauties of his natural creation would 
be if the sun were blotted from the firmament: they might, indeed, 
exist, but without this illuminating and cherishing principle, as we 
should neither have seen nor felt them, so to us they could not be said 
to Le, 


The chapter on “ thy will be done,” is one of the best in 
the volume, and would form an admirable discourse for the 
pulpit. Submission to that will, and the forgiveness of injuries, 
are duties which the heathen world had no adequate sanctions 
to enforce. In reference to the former, Mrs. More truly re- 
marks— 

** If it could have been acquired by mere moral instruction, the 
wise sayings of the ancient philosophers would have taught it. But 
their most elevated standard was low ; their strongest motives were 
the brevity of life, the instability of fortune, the dignity of suffering 
virtue; all things within their narrow sphere of judging; things 
true indeed as far as they go, but a substratum by no means equal to 
the superstructure to be built on it. It wanted depth, and strength, 
and solidity, for the purposes of support. It wanted the only true 
basis, the assurance that God orders all things according to the pur- 

oses of his will, for our final goed ; it wanted the only sure ground 
of faith by which the genuine Christian cheerfully submits in entire 
dependence on the promises of the gospel.” 


The general observations on the parables are good, and the 
subject leads the author to expatiate on the mode in which 
the truths of the.gospel should be expounded, according to the 
great example afforded us by our Saviour while he was upon 
earth. And she adduces the following notable instance of a 
contrary mode and style. 

“ The author once heard a sermon which had for its text, ‘ Ye 
are the salt of the earth.’ The preacher, a really good man, but 
wanting this discretion, not contented with a simpie application of 
the figure, instead of a general ailusion to the powerfully penetrating 
and~ correcting nature of this mineral, instead of observing that salt 
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was used in all the ancient sacrifices, indulged himself in a wide 
range, chemical and culinary, of all the properties of‘ salt, devoting 
a separate head to each quality. A Jong discussion on its antiseptic 
properties, its solution, and neutralization, led to rather a luxurious 
exhibition of the relishes it commmunicates to various viands. On 
the whole, the discourse seemed better adapted for 2n andience com- 
posed of the authors of the pharmacopaia, or a society of cooks, 
than for a plain untechnical congregation,” 


In her reflections on the parable of the talents, the author is 
highly impressive; she illustrates its mea ining by a practical 
application of it to the different stations of life in which Chris- 
tians may chance to be placed, in respect both to rank and to 
intellect ; and this, in a manner which, while it is sufficiently 
plain to be intelligible by the meanest capacity, is sufficiently 
elevated to be pleasing to the most exalted. The following 
reasonable admonition must speak here to the feelings of every 
individual. 


«* Tt is remarkable, that of the several characters exhibited in the 
parable, the least endowed was the only one punished, his neglect 
being every way inexcusable. A lasting and awful lesson, that no 
inferiority can claim exemption from the general law of duty. If the 
right employment of the giftisan encouragement tothe poorly endowed, 
as being easily exercised and amply rewarded ; its abuse is an awa- 
kening call to every one. For, is it not fairly deducible from this 
instance, that if of those whose scale in society is low,” (or rather, 
who stand low in the scale of society) ‘* whose intellectual powers 
are mean, or whose fortunes are narrow ; if, even of such, a strict 
account will be required; if, even in these, a mere deficiency was so 
harshly reprobated, mere nullity was so severely punished, a sentence 
of most tremendous import must await those who employ rank and 
opulence to seltish and corrupt ends, or genius to pernicious purposes ; 
the one debases their own minds by sensuality, or corrupting others 
by examples of vice and prodigality ; the other, devoting abilities so 
great, with profligacy so notorious, as to appear little less than ‘ arch- 
angel ruined,’ and drawing inferior spirits into the destruction in which 
they have plunged themselves,” 


There is not only a strength of delineation, but an accuracy 
of colouring in these pictures, which enables every one to dis- 
cover in them the portrait of some person in high life, and in 
low life, familiar to his observation. The man of rank and 
opulence, with great talents and with greater profligacy, sink- 

his abilities in the lowest sensuality, is, unhappily, an 
object at which every one can point his finger. And, as un- 
happily, the lower classes are too apt to seek in poverty a 
refuge from responsibility, and to conclade that because little 
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s given them, nothing will be expected from them. These are 
fata! errors which cannot be too strongly guarded against; and 
we strenuously recommend to the solemn attention of the 
former of these characters, the following awful reflections, 
which we must not regard as the wild effusions of fanaticism, 
but as the sober warnings of religious truth, 


‘ If these several talents, individually conferred, when employed 
to wrong purposes, or not employed at all, will be rigorously punish- 
ed ; what sentence have ¢/: ey to expect, in w hom is centered the 
splendid confluence of God's gifts? What will be the eternal ana- 
thema pronounced on those who possessed aggregately talents, with 
e eryone of wlich, singly enjoyed, they might ha e rendered the 
worid about them better and happier? To reflect by whom they were 
bestowed, to what end designed, how they have been used, and what 
a reckoning awaits them, forms a combination of reflections too awful 
to ve dwelt upon. From the anticipation of such complicated woe 
we turn with terror. The bare idea of a punishment which shall 
always torment, and never destroy, is insupportable. Yet how many 
believe this without being influenced by the be ‘ief! how many, by 
an anaccountable delusion, refuse to conform their lives to the injunc- 
tions of the gospel, while they put their vices under the protection of 


its promises.” 


Such is the wretched preponderance in the human heart, 
of present enjoyments over the dread of future punishment, 
that men are thus led to disregard truths which they cannot 
reject, and to shut their eyes against a conviction which 
flashes with irresistible force on their judgment. But they 
must awake from this delusion; neither power, nor rank, nor 
splendour, can postpone, for a ‘moment, their departure from 
this life, nor the sentence which awaits them in the next. He, 
then, is their best friend, who seeks to rouze them from their 
torpor to a just sense of their actual situation; and blessed be 
the warning voice exerted for such a christian purpose 


* Blessed be Almighty forbearance, it is still in the power of every 
existing child of Adam to lighten to himself his apprehensions of that 
(the last) day, He may do more ; he may convert terror into trans 
port, by acting now as if he really believed it would one day come ; 
by acting as he shall then wish he had acted. If ‘the terrors of the 
Lord persuate men,’ what effect should his mercy produce ; that 
mercy which has given the universal warning to the whole human 
race in three consentaneous parables, exhibited with a spirit of truth 
more resembling historic narrative, than prophetic anticipation ! 
There is not one living beng who now reads this page from whom 
that day is distant; to some it must be very near; to none, perhaps, 
nearer, than to her who now tremblingly presumes to raise the waru- 
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ing voice ; toher, to all, it is tremendously awful, Let none of us, 
then, content ourselves with a barren admiration of its solemnities, 
as if it were an affecting scene in a tragedy, invented to move the 
passions without rectifying them ; to inspire terror, without quickening 
repentance. Let us not be struck by it as with a wonderful fact in 
history, which involves the interest of some one country with which 
we have no particular concern ; or ot some remote country discon- 
nected with that m which our jot is cast. It is the personal, the 
individual, the everlasting, concern of every rational being through all 
the roiis of time, till time shall be no more. Itis the final, wnalter- 
able, decision on the fate of every intelligent, and, therefore, every 
accountable creature, to whom God has revealed his will, io whom he 
has sent his son, to whom he has offered the aid of his spirit. 


We will not weaken the force of these observations by any 
comments of ourown. ‘There is so much more that is worthy 
of particular observation in the volume immediately before us, 
that we must postpone our further consideration of it till our 
next number. 

(To be continued.) 
a : ome EEE a SEE 
The Countess and Gertrude; or, Modes of Discipline. By 
Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 4 vols. 12mo. 











THis performance, which we are sure the fair author will not 
consent to have called a novel, is at least a fictitious history, 
apparently founded on a wide experience and long observation 
of the world. In a number of notes, the writer professes to 
give us facts and anecdotes from real life, which furnish much 
of the colouring of the prominent characters in her work, and 
perhaps of the major part of the inferior characters; who, 
though almost numberless, are all distinctly marked. Most 
of these, however, are introduced rather as visitors, whom we 
meet now and then, and often but once; the conduct of the 
main plan having little dependence upon them. They have, 
at least, the episodical effect of diversifying the incidents, and 
enlivening the work. The story is domestic and simple, and 
we do not recollect an instance, in which the bounds of proba- 
bility ./re transgressed in the action, or more than twice in the 
characters. ‘This is an extraordinary circumstance much to 
the writer’s credit; for there are no caricatures, except Sir 
Philip Luxmore, and Miss Rudesby. 

Miss Hawkins’s French motto is from Lord Orford, who 
tells us, that “ if we would but be contented with writing 
exactly *“* what we have seen without labour, ornament, or 
*¢ affectation of shining, we” (meaning undoubtedly the wri- 
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ters of fictitious history) “ should have more readers than even 
‘¢ the best authors.” Her Latin motto from Martial, 


‘¢ Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyiasque 
«© Invenies 


applies as justly to her characters, as Lord Orford’s sentiments, 
adopted from Gray, do to the plan and story of the work, 

though not without considerable exceptions as to the style in 
which it is written. ‘This, in many instances, we should call 
rather laborious than laboured; more particularly in some 
parts of the work, which we might conjecture were written 
under a state of dnd, or of health, or humour not favourable 
to an easy and natural flow of expression. The language, 
therefcre, is frequently stiff; and, from the uncommon length 
and involution of many of the periods, too often obscure. Mr. 
Pope speaks of Bishop Hoadly’s “ Period of a Mile.” Had 
this lady written in his day, he might, if he meant to praise 
the bishop, have complimented her on periods of a league. 
One of ten lines as her book is printed, would, with the poet, 
have been a measured mile: where a single period occupies her 
whole page, and that of about thirty lines, he could not have 
grudged te call it a league. Notwithstanding the frequency of 
the Hoadleian period at least, in which her asthmatic fireside 
readers cannot rejoice, the greater part of the work is written 
in the language of agreeable narrative. Though we could not, 
without a little stretch of candour admit the style to be the 
author’s characteristic merit, we allow her productivn to de- 
serve no common share of praise, as displaying throughout a 
nice discerniment of the motives of human action, very exten- 
sive knowledge of the world, and a vigorous pencil in the por- 
traiture of characters. But we shall still be unjust not to men- 
tion, in terms cf the highest commendation, that the purest 
principles of morality, and an invariable reverence for those of 
revealed religion, are distinguished features of this extraor- 
dinary performance; such a one, as we are persuaded, few 
readers will lay down, at necessary intervals, without returning 
to the perusal with fresh appetite. 

The great object of the book is, to shew how a young person 
of good understanding, and an amiable disposition, brought 
up in a dependence on a capricious, ill-humoured, selfish, ill- 
educated, lady of rank and fashion, may, with a little weil- 
directed advice and assistance, occasionally, and often casually, 
given by some wiser person, during a state of almost continual 
suffering and unworthy treatment, be schooled into habits of 
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exalted virtue and great prudence, and into a considerable 
attainment of knowledge. 

Would the proper limits of a Review admit a sketch of the 
story, we should offer none ; questioning our right to forestall 
the reader by diminishing his interest in a principal point, 
which ought, in justice, to be wholly and immediately, in 
works of this nature, referred to the operation of the author’s 
genius and invention on the public, in an actual perusal of the 
book itself. 

That the writer possesses a great variety of knowledge will 
not be denied by her readers; but the major part, whom her 
remote and scientific allusions will very frequently puzzle, will 
have reason to wish it less ambitiously, and less resolutely dis- 
played. 

Mr. Sterling, a principal personage in the piece, employing 
Gertrude for several years as his slavish amanuensis, was thus 
indirectly the chief preceptor of her childhood; as causing 
her to write herself desultorily into the acquisition of consider- 
able knowledge. His character appears to be individually 
drawn from some person, whom we suppose to have been not 
distantly connected with the author. We can no otherwise 
account for her speaking of him always as a very worthy, kind- 
hearted, and respectable man, while she hardly ever makes 
him say or do any thing, which does not betray a narrow and 
timid spirit, and prove his conduct harsh, and almost con- 
stantly unfeeling, towards the amiable Gertrude, by whose 
labours he was so continually obliged. But we are told he 
rarely expressed the genuine feelings of his heart, from his 
fear of offending his niece, Lady Luxmore, to whom he was, 
in no sense, obliged; indisposed as her temper rendered her to 
consult his happiness or comfort, and whose sole pleasure it 
was to insult and torment the unfortunate, humble, and ever- 
dutiful, object of her protection. There are few readers, we 
think, will follow Mr. Sterling to his grave about the middle of 
the work, with either mourning or regret. 

It may seem a strange thing to say of this book, and yet we 
believe it just, that, except for what the author perhaps values 
it most, and few readers will value it at all, it would be an 
admirable work. But take the four volumes all together, with 
this weighty exception on their heads, and that nothing relat- 
ing to the character of Mr. Sterling, but to what, we hope, is 
sufficiently insinuated above, we have found them so amusing, 
interesting, replete with nice observation, and abundant in 
maxims of sound wisdom, that whoever reads the first hundred 
pages will, we believe, find himself irresistibly drawn on to 
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finish this book. [na future edition many of the notes might 
be omitted to the advantage of the work, unless some pains 
were taken to render them more perspicuously connected with 
the text. 

An extract or two from the book will of course be expected ; 
in which we shall not studicusly select its brightest passages, 
but such as may give no unfair idea of its general merit. We 
will first introduce a correspondence between Lord Luxmore 
aud Mr. Sydenham, his soi’s tutor till sent to Eton. 


** But with all this young nonsense, such had been his training, 
that Mr. Sydenham was beginning to reap some little fruit from his 
truly fatherly care ; and his vanity, whatever it was before, had :eceived 
some little addition from the situation bis éleve (pup!) occupied in 
school, and in favour at Eton, when that scene-suific., the posiman, 
gave a new direction to bis ideas, by the simple mechanism of the 
following Jetter from Lord Luxmore : 

«* My dear Sir, 

* I feel, at the present moment, the advantage of your being one of 
my family, as a stranger might not, perbaps, so readily understand 
and embrace my views, as I am sure you will. 

** T have had an opportunity of seeing in his way to England, and 
of being introduced to him in a very distinguished manner, our great 
hero, Marquis Bannerman ; he is, I assure you, a military genius of 
the first order, and I know no man who makes a finer figure in the 
field, or who knows better what a regiment ought to be, whether on 
parade or in action : we had an opportunity of passing some days to- 

ther ; his deportment was very flatiering to me personally ; and, 
at parting, he explicitly offered me his friendship. As it will be in my 
power to serve him here, by promoting his views for the opera en- 
gagements, which is a subject he interests ‘himself much in, I shall 
make no scruple of connecting myself elvsefy with him ; and if it 
ever gives me an opportunity of serving your son, you may be assured 
I shall wot let it pass by. 

** He let me into all his plans, and amongst others, one be has 
for educating his son, Lord Dwindle, who is a delicate boy, just the 
age of mine, and who, from the nature of bis constitution, must be 
kept nearthe sea. The marquis, therefore, has engaged a Frenchman, 
aman of high birth, and uncommon talents, to goto England with 
him: he means to establish him with Lord Dwindle, in a very liberal 
style, on our southern coast, and has engaged to meet every expence 
of the establishment till he can add to his number of pupils, which 
is not toexceed four: he recommends me Very earnestly to place 
Portargis under his care, and divide the sum total with him ti!! our 
abbé can find two more, which, I dare say, he will do the instant 
he is known; for he has every requisite recommendation of per- 
son, manners, and edueation ; and I think, as far as I can enter into his 
plan, itseems much betier suited to Portargis’s disposition, than the 
routine of a public school. In all his letters, he complains so griev- 
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eusly of that sad bore, the grammar, that I fear his studies must be 
very irksome to him, poor fellow! I have mentioned this circum- 
stance to our abbé, by way of sounding him at a distance, and he 

exactly meets my idea in his plan: he says he never, in teaching, 
makes use of grammars, and dictionaries, or any of that lamber ; 
his lessons are given, vivd voce, and at no stated periods, lest, as he 
says, sensibly enough, the striking of the Clock should sink the ani- 
mai spirits, and blunt the energies of the intellectaal faculies. You 
will see, such a plan requires an amazing stretch of comprehension: 
a teacher cannot be asleep who teaches vivd voce; aud as little 
can he value his leisure. I ownI like the idea; and as he proposes 
giving only one day in the week to the classics, I think Portargis: 
would have more time to learn French thoroughly, and all the other 
accomplishments of a gentleman. 

“If you approve my sentiments on the subject, you will eblige 
me by giving the proper notices at Eton, in the handsomest way ; 
and should any disappointment have occurred, pray draw on my 
purse at your discretion. I would rather pay than defer ; as the abbé 
will be in London soon after this reaches you. 

“* Tstill must request you to let my son's vacation home be with 
you, as you can then watch his progress, and correct any little faults 
that may arise, especially as the abbé is un Lon Catholique. The abvé 
shall wait on you as soon as possible after his arrival: I shall tell him 
to enquire for you at your usual lodgings in town, 

‘* J wait your reply, and am freely and sincerely, and very much, 

*© Your's, 
** LUXMORE.” 

« P.S. Great negotiations on the fapis.--- You shall have the earliest 
intelligence.” 

« Mr, Sydenham was not as calm when he read the subscription 
as when he broke the seal of this letter: he sat down to his writings 
table, and wrote, ‘ My Lord;’ but feeling himself under the influ- 
ence of some degree of anger, he did not proceed: he took two 
days to try to overcome his feelings.” What they would have dic- 
tated in the first moment, cannot be known: perhaps nothing 
much worse than their subsequent production. 

* My Lord, 

«You must forgive me if I am abrupt. 

‘ You are going, believe me, to place the most valuable of your 
possessions, the only thing that makes the turmoil of this world 
tolerable, the loan tor which you must be responsible, in the hands of 
a quack !---Because Marquis Bannerman’s dissolute habits have entailed 
on his son hereditary disease, is your son, a fine, healthy, vigorous boy, 
to be lodged and dieted in an hospital? for nothing else will this 
establishment be,. when completed ; and whether the air or the regi- 
men agree or disagree with the sound, wil] be little considered where 
the sick are the objects, 

‘To give my s-ntiments on this vivd voce plan, would involve me 
in a discussion of the respective advantages of opposite methods. 
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Believe me, it is all nonsense ; we may correct and improve on the 
plans of our forefathers; but they knew what they were about, 
when they made grammars and dictionaries. 

« What can this abbé teach ycur son, that he might not be better 
taught by his own countrymen, except, indeed, his own language ? 
What ideas can he imbibe from him of his relations as an English 
peer, or of his religious engagements as a Protestant ? 

“© Were [ writing on any other subject, my dear Lord, I must apolo- 
gise for the licence I have assumed ; but your son, your only son, is 
the matter in question ; and [ cannot too forcibly express my entire 
disapprobation of the plan. When did a Sydenham owe his education 
to a French abbé, or his constitution to the barren exbalations of the 
sea shore? Unless you mean to make him, indeed, ‘ projecta vilior 
alga ;* do not, I conjure you, give him over to be thus educated: 
your abbé may be a worthy man, and un trés bon catholique, but such 
merit suits not us; and I repeat, that, on the statement of his method, 
he is a quack. 

*« I shall give ne notices ; I shall take no steps ; but I will keep the 
secret till I hear again from your lordship. 

“* However roughly I have expressed myself, I am nevertheless, 

“ Your lordship’s most obliged, 
** And very faithful, 
“*B. SYDENHAM.” 

; ** The reply to this was, 

« My dear Sydenham, 

“‘T am sorry you and I should differ on any point, and still more 
sorry that the delay of your letter led me to suppose you acquiesced in 
what I proposed. It is now too late to retract , for the marquis and 
the abbé are on their way to England. I admit all the force of what 
you urge ; but still I hope you take up the matter too seriously. My 


«Fespect, and affection, I may say, for the abbé, increased every hour 


while he was here ; and if Marquis Bannerman trusts his son to his 
care, why should [ not trust mine ? 

“€ On the whole, as I should be most unwilling to do the least thing 
that you might mistake for unkindness, it is, perhaps, as well that 
your letter was delayed ; for the advantages of what I proposed to 
you, are far greater than my statement of them to you. The marquis 
will, I doubt not, be, in a very short time, commander-in-chief : he 
has a daughter, I understand, but three years older than Portargis, and 
should the son not live to be of age, she will be an immense match. 
All these things I have taken into the account, I have not acted preci- 
pitately, I assure you: I speak sub rosd. 

“In this state of things, I must beg you to act for me. After the 
next vacation, I would bave Portargis turned over to Abbé Bonfront : 
he will by that time be settled in his house, and he will, with every 
proper consideration, inform you of his proceedings: I have explained 
to him fully the respect and deference due to you. 

‘« IT write by this messenger to my son, to save you trouble, andam 
very truly, 


“* Your's, « LUXMORE.” 


— 
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«© Mr. Sydenham had only to obey. Referring to the earl’s-Jetters, 
for orders, in a business to which he could not make his own intellect 
stoop, he acted precisely by its guidance, and had the severe mortifi- 
cation of turning over Portargis, who was now, every month improve 
ing in disposition, and growing emulous in his studies, to the care of 
a suspected stranger ; for what he had seen of Abbé Bonfront con- 
vinced him, that he was not of the number of the respectable exiles 
from France, who claim esteem with pity, but that his abilities were 
founded in bis necessities aud bis presumption, and that his new method 
of instruction was dictated by sound policy, as far as regarded himself, 
Extreme respect, and abject flattery, could not veil iguorance from a 
scholar ; but for the sake of Portargis, the gaul was treated civilly.”’ 


Our readers will probably thank us for the following account 
of the conduct and sentiments of Mr. Mudd, aparvenu. The 
name, though significant, has, considering the power of asso- 
ciation of ideas, an unpleasant effect; we hope the author 
will hereafter have an opportunity of changing it. 


“Ina lite more than an hour, the ladies reached the town just 
beyond which Mr. Mudd’s house was situated, 

“* Jt was a large new habitation; and Lady Elma, as soon as the 
servants informed her that she was in sight of Mr. Mudd’s, was 
very anx ous to ascertain the style of the building.” Vol. iv. p. 4. 

«© They now drew nearer to the mansion. The recent accompani- 
ment of rapid-growing poplars, the timber-trees that had not yet shed 
their hay-bands, the un-notched paling, the walls capt with straw and 
stones, the quick hedges, of the height of parsley, the patches of 
turf that had never yet thought of the scythe, and the arid slopes to 
a sheet of bright water, all together gave a fit idea of that species of 
residence, called ‘ Hotel---Parvenu.’ ‘1 am not discouraged,’ said 
Lady Elma. P. 5. 

« They whirled up to the entrance of a house beautifully simple in its 
structure. Mr. Mudd was already atthe door, and,with hands uplifted, 
exclaimed, ‘ Thank God! my old master’s daughter ! ! His servants 
had come out; but this was no restraint upon the honesty of his 
feelings ; nor did the recollection of what had escaped him, cause any 
suffusion on his cheek. Not permitting Lady Elmas foot to touch 
the ground, and choked in his utterance by the feelings of his heart, 
he transferred her, in silent agility, into the hall, and returning for 
her companion, left his wife to express the honour conferred by the 
visit; but she, poor,woman! the perfect wife of her husband, burst 
into tears, and taking one of Lady Klma’s hands, suffered Mr. Mudd 
to place himself between the ladies, and thus escorted them to their 
common sitting room, where the visitor and the visited gave way to, 
perhaps, some of the most delightful feelings of the human breast, 
the reciprocal sense of good received and conferred; and Gertrude 
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felt herself, repaid for all the vexations of her life, in the gratification 
of the present moment. 

“‘ The children were now introduced: those already in the room 
were called fromtheir seats ; those abseut were sent for, and al] ranged 
before Lady Elma, who rising to them, addressed each in turn ; ‘ This,” 
said Mr. Mudd, ‘is, I believe, the only thing I ask of my children, 
that is unpleasant to them to do. I never make them drink healths 
round atable. I never tell them to hold up their heads, or to look 
in the faces of those they speak to; these trifles, and the choice of 
doing ‘hem, will gome in time, if they are right and necessary, and 
the young things are properly informed ; but I own I do plague the 
poor brats by marshalling them; [ tell them they will understand it 
when they are fathers and mothers 5 an not till then can they know 
the heavenly appeal it is to one’s gratitude, where one sees, as | can, 
when they are all athome, a round dozen of such---[ think I may 
say, promising young things.---Come, stand in mgt boys and giris ; 
indulge your old father ; he has worke: hard for the sake of you all ; 
and this is the daughter of the master who gave him his frst half 
crown, my children ! 

‘* The juvenile party consisted of seven girls and two boys. The 
eldest a lovely girl of sixteen, had in her countenance a want of 
cheerfulness that Lady Elma strove to supply by the kindness of her 
reception; the sweet girl tried to smile; but her mother, with a 
si. h remarked, that Mary had never recovered her spirits since they 
came out of the north; and poor Mary’s eyes filled, as if saying, 
‘ Tis too true.’ 

** Lady Elma and Gertrude soon made the party feel at ease; the 
young ones were sent off, some to play, some to the school-room, aud 
others returned to their employments where they were. Gertrude 
joined their party, and heard of some benevolent or useful purpose, ate 
tached to every species of their occupation. 

** ¢ T wish,’ said Mr. Mudd, ‘ my three other boys were at home ; 
but the eldest of them we have had the great good fortune to place in 
the banking-house my lord used :---there again we stumble on obli- 
gation !---I] should have wished you, dear lady, to have seen him, 
for we think him a very fine boy; and he is willing to work that his 
brothers and sisters may be as well provided for as himself; you 
know, as we have no birth, we must have a little money ; if one, in a 
family of rank, has it, it is enough; but the poor mudlarks cannot 
sup upon singing ; and happy ought they to be, that every one will 
have, at least, beef and pudding for themselves, and doubly happy that 
they will always have at least, please God, a slice for a friend, and a 
scrap for the poor.’---‘ We have been guilty of some vanity, I am 
afraid,’ continued he, wiping his eyes: ‘ we have named our eldest 
boy after my lord ; but as the name was only Richard, we thought 
we might enjoy it without seeming to presume; it was a secret, but 


it was a sweet satisfaction to us ; as to the rest, they are all named after 


relations, or those who wereso good as to stand for them at their 
baptism. Our second boy is, I am sure you would say, a fine fellow ; 
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I have made hima sailor; ‘twas the least I could do to give my 
country a defender in return for all it has done forme; and, in our 
navy, it is an honour to rise from nothing. I would make one a soldier ; 
but I should not like my boy to serve in the ranks, or to be made to 
feel that his father is, only by courtesy, a gentleman: I wish some such 
as myself would make a pride of styling themselves yeomen , the term 
will get out of use ; and, io a short tinse, no one will recollect what #t 
was ; but I look on the real ¢ yeomanry of England with great respect ; 
and, as it was my father’s rank in lite, though his son could not man- 
tain it, I have no higher ambition.---One of our boys, we shall certain- 
ly, God willing, give to the church. It should have been one of the 
two eldest; but a parson is not so well at the head ofa family. The 
care of its interests nay jead him into too much worldly care... Ido 
not love trading parsons: St, Paul did not bid Timothy watch the 
stocks or the markets; but if we fathers put a parson-son in a situa- 
tion where somie must suffer, if he does not do it, it is we, not the 
parson, that should be blamed; the second boy I would have brought 

up for orders, but though a very good fellow, he has such a rough 
spirit that I feared he might have too much of the church-militant 
about him. If I live to make the choice, I shall endeavour to give 
the best gifted of the three others, to the service of our Maker. Iam 
sure, if we have any sense of what he has done for us, we must wish 
we had a real Samuel to bring up before him; but he wall accept 
what we can do ; and we will take all the care in our power, to make 
them all good, 

«« Lady Elma had lived more than thirty years in the world, or per- 
haps her eyes, like Gertrude’s, might have glistened with tender feeling 
of the modest merit here pourtrayed. Gertrude said to Mrs. Mudd, 
* You must be very happy here, ma’am.’ 

** « We are hardly happy yet, ma’am; we have not gct over our 


difficulties.’ 

** Lady Elma’s ear caught the word ; ‘ Difficulties! my dear Mrs. 
Mudd !--- what difficulties can you have ? 

*« «Such as you cannot know, or perhaps understand, my dearest 
lady,’ replied Mr. Medd, to save his difiident wite. ‘If you will 
takea walkin our little domain we will tell you all. 

«<« Of what sort are your difficulties ?’ said Lady Elma, as soon as 
they were out of the house. 

“<< Phe diticulty of making ourselves endured: we do not like 
to say much on the subject be fore the children.’ 

“«« And of getting advantages for our young ones,’ added his wife. 
‘ But we shall surmount them in time ; and we will have patience.’ 

** € You astonish me,’ said Lady Elma, ‘1 should have supposed 
you worshipped here. But as to your children, what are their dis- 
advantages, 

“«* Do, now you have begun,” said Mr. Mudd, tell our dear lady 
of the ball. I de not love to be il-natured; but certainly, those wlio 
acted so by us, can never be angry at having i it known.’ 

“* « A ball was given a few months ago,’ said Ns. Mudd, ‘ for the 
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prisoners for debt in our jail, who could get certificates of their ho- 
nesty. We thought we ought to go to it, or I am sure we would not 
have presumed. I took my two eldest girls, Mary and Judith. We 
were drest in good clothes, to be sure ; I should have thought it an 
affront to the neighbourhood to be otherwise; but we were as plain 
as possible, that we might not seem to ape fashionable people. I made 
the girls stand the lowest in the second set; and I had got two young 
men, whose parents were then at Brighton, and to whom my husband 
had done kindnesses, to dance with them. Had you seen how the 
poor things were jostled, as the Jadies came down the dance, and how 
careful they were not totake my daughters hands, you would have 
Jaughed ; but I could have cried.” 


Sn 











y CEO hitherto unpublished, of the Pienite Life of Peter the 
Great. 12mo. Pp. 170. 5s. J. Cawthorn. 1813, 





TueseE Anecdotes are translated from a French work, entitled, 
“ Melanges de Littérature, d’Histoires de Morale, de Philoso- 
phie, &c.” in other words, a Literary Medley; or, the Con- 
tents of some Collector’s Common-place Book. They are 
there related on the authority of a Monsieur Stebling, who, in 
1784, was a Member of the Russian Council of State, and 
who had collected them from contemporaries of the Czar Peter. 
This gentleman had, it seems, committed them to paper, mark- 
ing the authority on which each anecdote rested. ‘The manu- 
script, we are told, was perused by the Comte d’Escherny, 
Chamberlain to the King of Wirtemberg, who retained the 
anecdotes in his memory sufficiently to write them down, and 
to print them in the above work. ‘This, certainly, is a very 
suspicious account of these anecdotes, for, with all due defe- 
rence to the retentive memory of the King of Wirtenberg’s 
Chamberlain, we must take Jeave to question the power of any 
man’s mind to bear away, on a cursory perusal, the contents of 
such a volume as that before us. It is natural to enquire, too, 
what became of Monsieur Stebling’s manuscript? Why were 
the anecdotes not published from it? And, if M. Stebling 
had his own reasons for withholding them from the public, 
how came the Comte d’Escherny to be guilty of such a gross 
breach of confidence as to pub! lish them, without his permis- 
sion or knowledge? ‘There is a mystery bout this proceeding 
well calculated to excite, and to justify, suspicion of the au- 
thenticity of the book; though we are free to confess, that 
the anecdotes bear strong internal evidence of truth about 
them. They are strictly in unison with the known character 

aud conduct of the Russian Monarch, Without reference to 
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their origin, then, they may be read with interest and amuse- 
ment. They are told in a plain, ‘easy, and lively manner, 
without pomposity or affectation. We shall present our readers 
with two or three of them, that they may judge for themselves 
of the entertainment which the perusal of the whole is likely 
to afford. 


“ The Czar Alexis Michailowistch was a widower, mild and af- 
fable in his manners; he lived in habits of factiltiontty with his nobles, 
and sometimes went without ceremony to dine with them. Happen- 
ing, one day, to be at the house of a nobleman, of the name of 
Matweof, he saw the cloth laid, and said to him, * Matweof, I will 
dine with you to-day, but upon condition that no one shall. be dis- 
placed on my account.” Shortly after, the wife of Matweof, a young 
man, and a young girl, entered the room, and seated themselves at the 
table. After dinner, the following conversation took place :—*‘ Mat- 
weof, I] knew your wife, and had seen your son; but I did not know 
you had a daughter ; you never mentioned her to me.’ ‘ It is because, 
Sire, the young person whom you have seen is not my daughter; she 
is the daughter of one of my triends.” ‘ She is very pretty, and ap- 
pears also very amiable.’ ‘ I can assuré your Mujesty that she is still 
more amiable than handsome; her temper is excellent ; she is gentle, 
modest, and industrious.” ‘ We must endeavour, Matweof, to marry 
her well; with her beauty, and such a character as you have given 
her, she deserves to have a good husband.’ ‘I am endeavouring to 
find one for her, Sire; but it is not an easy thing, for fortune is, in 
these times, an indispensable requisite, and she has none.’ ‘ I will 
myself think of asuitable match for her; do you, also, look out for 
one, and in a few days we wiil see each other again,’ 

«* The Czar went away, leaving Matweof enchanted with bis good- 
nature and benevolence. Soon after, the Czar again saw Matweof, 
and said to him, ‘ Well! have you succeeded in finding a match for 
your pretty ward?’ ‘ Sire, I have thought of one or two that would 
suit her; but hitherto have bad no opportunity of making a direct 
proposal on her account ; and, besides, I fear, as I have already told 
your Majesty, that her w ant of fortune will be an obstacle.’ ‘ Then 
I have made a greater progress in this affair than you, Matweof, for I 
think I have found a suitable husband for her, and I hope she will not 
refuse him. He is rich enough for both, good-natured, virtuous, and 
is provided with a good post.’ 

‘© Matweof, after pouring forth the most lively expressions of gra- 
titude, said, ‘ Sire, may I venture to ask your Majesty upon whom 
your choice has fallen? ‘ You sball soon know it; and in the mean 
time conduct me to your fair protegée ; I will sound her myseif.’ 
The Czar was introduced to her, and made her some equivocal offers ; 
bnt without discovering himself. When he had left her, he took 
Matweof by the hand,—* My friend,’ said be to him, ‘1 will keep 
you no longer in suspense, I am more. and more charmed with Nata, 
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Jia (for that was her name): the husband whom I design for her i$ 
myself.’ Matweof iminediately threw himself at the feet of his so- 
vereign, and, after acknowiedging the high honour intended for his 
ward, said to him, ‘ Sire, I have brought up Natalia; she is in some 
degree related to me, and I rejoice in her good fortune, as much as if 
she were my own daughter; but as I may be accused of having em- 
ployed art and seduction to induce your Majesty to such an alliance, 
I beseech you not to make known your intention immediately. Let 
the most beautiful young women of the empire be assembled, accord- 
ing to custom: Natalia will be admitted into the number; you can 
then declare your choice, and thus your Majesty will obtain your 
wishes without exposing me to the hatred and jealousy of the nobles 
of the court... The Czar approved this expedient, and soon after 
proclaimed his intention of marrying again, and his desire of choos- 
ing a wife amongst the daughters of his nobles. Natalia was the 
object of his choice; he loved her, and she returned his affection, 
and they lived in great harmony. He wished for a woman of simple 
and modest manners; he found one in Natalia. By her he had Pe- 
ter the First. She was called Natalia Kisilowna Narischkin.” 


This is an interesting anecdote, and certainly a very appro- 
priate one to begin such a collection with, as it traces Peter 
the Great ab ovo, as the last in the book conducts him to his 
grave. Peter was a man of rude and boisterous manners, and 
he was fond of inflicting summary justice on all who offended 
him. He carried a rope’s-end in his pocket, and a cane in his 
hand, which he employed as instruments of correction; though 
the accounts here given are contradictory, as .n one place, we 
are told, (p. 27.) that * he chastised not only his servants, but 
sometimes even the nobles and grandees of his court ; while, in 
another, we are informed, that the reports on this subject were 
greatly exaggerated, and that, in fact, he corrected none but 
his servanis, and persons of an inferior rank in life. Some- 
times it happened, that he caned a man for a fault which he 
had not committed; in such cases, when he discovered his 
mistake, he comforted the party by assuring him, that the next 
fault he committed, he should pass without correction.” In 
this, his conduct was like a Swiss matron, who had a large family 
of unruly children to keep in order. Whenever she was about to 
he absent for a short time, she assembled them all, and gave 
to each of them a severe whipping, telling them, ‘ My chil- 
dren, I shal] be absent some days, during which time, I know 
you will not fail, according to custom, to commit many follies ; 
{ have whipped you for them before hand, for I do not choose 
to have that disagreeable job to do on my return, it would 

_poisor the pleasuve I shall feel in seeing you again.” She then 
smothered them with kisses and caresses! ; 
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Among other singularities which marked the conduct of 
this singular monarch, on various occasions, the following is 
not the least whimsical. 


** Peter, who, as it has been before-mentioned, respected all estas 
blished religions, arrived one day at Dantzic. The gates of the town, 
which he found shut, were opened to him, and, upon his entrance, 
he enquired the reason, and was informed that every oné was at 
church. The inhabitants were Lutherans; and the Czar, having a 
curiosity to be present during the Lutheran service, desired to be 
conducted tothe principal church. As soon as he entered it, every 
person rose up out of respect, and the magistrates prepared to leave 
their seats and advance to meet him; but he madea sign that the 
service should not be interrupted, and that every one should remain 
in his place, and, walking immediately up to the first Burgomaster, 
or Magistrate, he seated himself beside him. This Burgomaster, 
according to the custom of the place, had onalarge wig. Peter, 
out of reverence, had taken off his fur cap, which he held in his 
hand, and, feeling his head cold, he turned round, took off the wig 
of the Burgomaster, and put it on his own head, not thinking that 
this method which he took to preserve himself from the cold, had 
any thing extraordinary in it. The astonishment of the assembly, 
at the sight of the bald head of the Magistrate, and of that of Peter 
muffled up in an enormous wig, may be easily imagined. The 
sermon being ended, to which Peter listened with great attention, 
he rose to go away, and taking the wig off his head returned it to the 
Burgomaster, thanking him for it in the most obliging mannet. 
There was no affectation in this action ; he did not imagine it would 
be even noticed, and was quite unconscious of the astovishment it 
oceasioned at Dantzic, as he was in the habit of acting in the same 
manner by Menzicoff, whose wig he took off whenever he wanted 
to make use of it, for, as he had little hair, he was very susceptible 
of cold. 


This scene would form an admirable subject for the pencil 
of Gilray. The Czar, with the Burgomaster’s wig on. his 
head, and his own furcap in his hand; and the Burgomiaster’s 
bald pate, with the restrained smile on the countenances of 
the other grave magistrates, and the fixed attention of Peter, 
regardless of all around him, to the sermon, and the earnest- 
ness of the preacher in the pulpit; all together would form 
such a humorous and grotesque group, as has not been exhi- 
bited since the days of Hogarth. 

We have read, heard, and seen, much of the wonderful 
powers of female beauty ; the ancients acknowledged its force ; 
the moderns submit to its sway; it has turned savages, and 
has stilled the most boisterous passions of the human soul ; 


but, with all its attractions, and all its efficacy, we never, 
U 2 
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until we took up this volume, had the smallest conception 
ofits medicinal effects. It seems, however, notwithstanding 
our ignorance of the fact, that female beauty is a sovereign 
remedy for convulsions and spasms! Nay, reader, start not; 
grave critics are not prene to indulge in a joke; and here, we 
only state the plain truth; for this collector of anecdotes 
assures us, that Peter, ali unpolished as he was, liked the 
society of the ladies, and that ‘‘ one of the most efficacious 
remedies, which could be administered to him for those con- 
vulsions or spasms, to which he was liable, was the sight of a 
beautiful woman, whose presence alone calmed and relieved, 
him. 

We know not, however, whether to hail this discovery as 
beneficial or as detrimental, to society. On the one hand, 
we must admit thegreat importance of an efficacious remedy 
for such serious and alarming attacks as convulsions and 
spasms ; but, on the other hand, we fear that the discovery 
of such a remedy will produce a wonderful increase in the 
umber of patients, for men, we suspect, will be apt to court 
the disease for the sake of the cure. Indeed, we should have 
hut an indifferent opinion of Jus gallantry, who would not 
cheerfully consent to become convulsive, in order to be calmed, 
or spasmodic, in order to have his spasms removed, by a beau- 
tiful woman. 

We now turn to a curious deception, practised by a French 
man of Jetters. 


‘In his (Peter's) time, there were found in Siberia some rolled 
manuscripts, written in a language with which no one was ac- 
quainted, although the characters were discovered to bear some resem- 
blance to the Chinese. ‘hese being sent to Petersburgh, the Czar 
havitig no one versed in the Oriental tongues, forwarded them to 
Monsieur Bignon, librarian to the King of France, who put them 
into the hands of Monsieur Fourmont, of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, as the person most capable of decyphering them. Monsieur 
Fourmont declared that they were written in old Tangoutien, and, 
after keeping them some time, returned them with a translation, to 
the fidelity of which, upon his authority, due credit was given, and 
which, together with the originals, were sent back to Peter, and 
received by him with every acknowledgment. Since that time, 
several Russians have been sent to learn languages of that part of 
Siberia, which borders upon China, and, a few years ago, some 
learned men, ‘well-skilled in those tongues, reviewed the manuscripts, 
affirmed by Fourmont to be written in Tangoutien, and discovered 
that the Janguage was Mantschovriene, or that of the Mantchoux 
Tartars, the ancient conquerors of China. It was found that Four- 
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ment had not understood a single word of these manuscripts, of 
which a faithful translation has since been given, and the originals 
are still to be seen in the Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh.” 


It is to be regretted that this society has not published the 
fabricated translation of the French literary cheat, and the 
real trauslation of the manuscript, that the imposition might 
be more universally known. 

These specimens will be sufficient to convey an adequate 
idea of the kind of entertainment which the book affords, 
It may serve very well, in our opinion, for the amusement 
of a leisure hour, as a relaxation from severer studies. The 
translator has performed his part with ability, and has shewn 
his judgment in discarding the loose comments of the King 
of Wirtemberg’s chamberlain, which overloaded the original 
tract. 
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» To the Editor «f the Antijacolin, 





SIR, 


Fsend you a republication of a short and seasonable. Tract ; lately 
published; in which [ have attempted to supply, within crotchets, 
an important branch of the pious and patriotic author's argument, 
to which he only alluded, studious of brevity ; and to shew, by 
incontrovertible Romish authorities, that the usurpation of Ecclesias- 
tical Supremacy by the popes,did not begin earlierthan the eleventh 
eentury, It is high time for it to be abolished in England and Jreland, 
as in France. 

Your's, &c. 
CRITO. 





The integrity of the Roman Catholic. Religion not violated ly renoun- 
cing the Supremacy of the Pope. 


“* The integrity of the Roman Catholic Religion isa cardinal point 
with the advocates of the Roman Catholic Claims. The patrons of 
these claims express great tenderness for Roman Catholic scruples 
of conscience ; and are anxious that Papists. should be admitted to 
the privileges which they claim, without violating the integrity of 
their religion ;---as if, by renouncing the supremacy of the pope, 
they would ‘ cease to be Catholics,’ and would offend against ‘ the 
‘essence of Cliristianity.’ Let us first see, if they are as much 
concerned to preserve inviolate the integrity of the British Constitu- 
lzon. 

«« The supremacy of the pope in this country is. inconsistent with 
the supremacy of the king, and with the fundamental principles of 
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our Protestant constitution. An acknowledgement of the two supre- 
macies cannot co-exist in the same subject. We must renounce the 
supremacy of the pope, or of the king. And can there be a doubt 
which ought to be the choice of a British subject? The acknow- 
Jedgement of the pope’s supremacy is, by the first of Elizabeth, a 
’ treasonable offence, and was liable to the penalties of high treason. 
And yet we are told that the ‘ exclusion’ of the pope and of Papists 
was ‘ no partof the reformation.’ It is very evident, then, that the 
patrons of the Roman Catholics, in their solicitude for the success of 
the Roman Catholic Cliims, are more anxious for the integrity of 
the Popish religion than for the integrity of the British Constitution. 
But the renunciation of the pope’s supremacy of the Romish sub- 
jects of this country is not inconsistent with the integrity of their 
religion. For the pope's supremacy is no part of Catholic Christianity ; 
and therefore is no part of a Catholic’s religion, The pope’s supre- 
macy is founded on the supposed supremacy of St. Peter. Now, if 
St. Peter had no supremacy over the Christian Church, the pope 
can have no right to it, as his successor. And that St. Peter had no 
such supremacy, is fully evident from the authority which St. Paul 
exercised over the Christian Churches.—How extensive that autho- 
rity was, we know from St Paul's own Epistles, and from the testi- 
mony of the ancient fathers of the church. One of the most emi- 
nent and judicious says :---‘ To St. Paul was committed the whole 
world. St. Paul governed the church of the world. St. Paul go- 
verned the whole world. St. Paul had an anxious solicitude for all 
the churches ; not for one, or two, or three, but for all the churches 
throughput the world.* With this extensive charge of St. Paul, 
Jet us compare the supreme veneration in which he washeld Of 
this too we may judge from the same high authority. ‘ No one,’ 
says Chrysostom, ‘ ig greater than St. Paul; nay, mo one is equal to 
him.t’ In another passage he says: Who then is the best of man- 
kind? Who? but the renowned tent-maker, the teacher of the 
world, the planter of the church; he who has left in every part of 
the world monuments of his virtue. If he laboured more abun- 
dantly than the rest of the apestles, he will be more abundantly 
rewarded ; ‘ for every one’s rewaid will be according to his labour.’ 
If then he will receive a greater reward than the other apostles (as 
ro one but an apostle is equal to the apostles, and he is greater than 
they), it isevident that he will enjoy the highest honour and first seat 
among them.q"---Again, in another passage, he says: ‘ By what- 
ever excellences prophets, patriarchs, just men, apostles, and mar- 





r 

* Chrysostom in Serm de Fleemosyna.e--In Act Homil. 53.---De 
Jaudibus Pauli Homil. 2---Homil. de Prefictu Evagnelii---Ad popul. 
Antioch. Homil. 73.---Prolog in Johan---In Matth. Homil. 43. See 
om Defence of his apology, page 124, where those passages arg 
quote . 

t+ Chrysos. Op. vol. i, page 171 ; edit. Paris, 1718. 

 Chrysost, Op. vol. i. page 517. 
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tyrs, have distinguished themselves, all these St. Paul possessed, 
united in himself, in greater perfection, than each of them did the 
one in which he individually excelled.* 

‘From St. Paul's general government of the church, and from 
the high pre-eminence, vehitch Chrysostom has assigned him, it is clear, 
that the supremacy over the Christian Church was not committed to 
St. Peter, and therefore cannot belong to the pope, as his successors ; 
---was, of course, no part of Catholic Christianity, and, therefo.e, 
not of a Catholic’s religion. 

We know, indeed, that this supremacy was never exercised or 
claimed by any Bishop of Rome till the seventh century ; and that it 
was then granted to the Pope by a base tyrannical usurper.---[ Phocas 
who murdered the good Emperor Mauritius.]---So fur was it froma 
being exercised before that time, that the last Pope of the sixth cen- 
tury (a learned and acanonized Pope too) considered the name of uni- 
versal Bishop asa profane, presumptuous, heretical, and antichristian 
title. [See Gregory I. celebrated Letter of Expostulation to John 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, for assuming that tide. But though 
the title was ‘ claimed’ by Gregory III. in the seventh century, A. D. 
606, it never was ‘‘ exercised” till the eleventh century. Gregory 
I. both Pope and Saint, when he was elected Pope, wrote to the Em- 
peror Mauritius to annul his election, as he wished to live in the shade 
of retirement.’ But the Emperor refused his petition, and confirmed 
hisjElection.--- Greg. Epist. lib. 1. Epist. 94. Soon after Charlemagne 
was elected Emperor of the West, a general council, held at the 
Lateran under Pope Adrian, A. D. 800, decreed that ‘‘ the Emperor 
shall enjoy the right of creating the Pope, (as set down in the Canon 
Law), and of investing all other Archlishops and Bishops; and an 
anathema was denounced against any person that should consecrate a 
Bishop who had not been nominated and approved by him.’+--Gratian, 
in Decret. dist. 63, C. Adrianus 22. When Otho I. was raised to the 
Imperial Throne in A. D. 964, he was empowered by another Lateran 
Council, under Pope John XII. held in the year 964, ‘to dispose 
of the Holy See, and to appoint all Archbishops and Bishops according 
to his willand pleasure.’ The decree itself may be seen in Luitprand, 
lib. 6,cap. 21. And Cardinal Cufanus, in the 15th century, candidly 
acknowledged that ‘ the Emperors enjoyed a complete supremacy in the 
Jirst eight general councils, the last of which was held A. D, 869. 
And he further declared, ‘ It becomes not any one to say, that the 
sacred Emperor, who, for the public good, made many constitutions 
concerning the election of Bishops, collation of Lenefices and regulation 
of religion, could_err.” D. Concordia lib, 2.c.46. Here we trace 
Papal infallilility up to imperial and pontifical. Even that ambitious 
and aspiring pontiff Gregory VII. from whom we may date the actual 
exercise of Papal supremacy, when he was elected, wrote in very 
submissive terms to his liege sovereign, Henry 1V. and after the 
example of his predecessors, declared that ‘* he would not be crownea 
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and consecrated without his conse*¢.’ And his own historiographer, 
Cardinal Baronius, acknowledged thet ‘‘ Gregory VII. was the last 
of the Roman Pontiffs who solivited the mperors license for that pur- 
pose. Octa Vorticana, apud Baronium. And lastly, Richerius, a 
Jearned doctor of Sorbonne, observes, that ‘‘ from the time of 
Gregory VII. to the Council of Constance, held 340 years after, the 
Popes used arbitrarily to impose laws on the Chur rch, and having 
framed the canons and definitions at home, to summon councils, and 
impericusly impose them, wher none dared sa much as to murmur at 
them.” 

‘These few instances, selected from a multitude, are sufficient to 
prove, that the boasted supremacy of the Pope, was a recent tnnova- 
t2on, so Jate as the eleventh century ; and therefore, that the Crown 
of England is fully warranted to reclaim it, upon the soundest princi- 
ples of political expediency. And yet in defiance of this mass of scrip- 
tural and historical evidence, upon the mere credit of scruples founded 
on the groundless and unseriptural notion of St. Peter’s sapremacy, do 
the Roman Catholics refuse to acknowledge the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the King, and demand of the legislature to violate the integrity 
of the British constitutions by admiuing them to parliament without 
renouncing the Pope’s supremacy, contrary to the oath taken by every 
member of parli: iment, (by which they swear that the Pope has not 
(legaliy) any spiritual jurisdiction within this realm, ard ought not 
to have,) and to the fundamental principles and laws of the Reror- 
MATION and REVOLUTION 

Having thus proved from incontrovertible Romish authorities, that 
‘the Pope's Ecctesiastical Supremacy was a usurpation that did not 
begin earlier than the eleventh century.’ I now proceed to shew 
that the boasted Papal title, § Vicar of Christ,’ was also a usurpation, 
of nearly the same date ; and that the spiritual and temporal jurisdic- 
tions were originally vested in the crown for the good of the State, 
trom the earitest ages of the world. 

Your's, &c. 


CRITO. 
Me/chizedek, King of Salem, and Priest of Tus Most Higu Gop 
MosRgs. 
“ Rex Anius, Rex idem hominuim, Pu_Z BiqueE sacerdes.” ‘ 
IRGIL. 


The union ef the supreme spiritual, anc temporal authority in the 
King, Prince, or Chief Magistrate, was a primitive patriarchal usage, 
of the remotest antiquity, founded on the joint necessity of Religion 
and Morals to maiutain and promote the welfare of every political 
community. These mottos shew, that it prevailed in Palestine so 
early as déraham's days, the contemp Pre} of Melchizedek, B. C. 2070, 
Gen. 14. 18---20. ; andin the Grecian Isles at the tine of the Trojan 
war, ending B. C.1183 ZEneid 3, SO. Among the Romans also, for 
upwards of a thoysand years, from Numa, B.C. 709. »Gratian, A D 
375. the King or Emperor was invariably, Pontific Marimus, or 
Chief Pontiff.---This has not been unobserved by the presenti despot 
of France. Buonaparte’s favourite object has been, aud though check- 
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ed for the present, still is; to recover from the Pope the Pontificate 
formerly vested in Charlemagne, and the Emperors of the Weit---a 
pursuit of the most serious cause of apprehens.on to a British, and a 
Protestant Legislature, bearing directly upon the present question of 
the Cutholte claims. 

It is acurious consideration, that the spiritual supremacy began to 
be usurped, nearly about the same time, by the founders and pro- 
moters of the Papal and Mahometan heresies or Apostacies in the west 
and cast. The Popes and Caliphs equally assumed the powers of the 
imperors. 

That the title, Vicar of Christ, originally belonged to independent 
Sovereigns, will appear from the following chain ot evidence, derived 
from early British, Saxon, and English Records, furnished by our 
first historians and ecclesiastical writers, Ho/linshed, Spelman, Lam- 
Lert, Parker, &c.* 

So early as the second century, Eluctherius, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 
1777; styled Lucius, the first christian king of Britain, ‘* Christ's Vicar 
in his own kingdom; whose duty it was to preserve his su/jects and 
the church in one faith and law of Curisv.” 

Ina, King of the West Saxons, who first united the British and 
English ander his sway, and whose Queen Guala, gave her name to 
the principality of Wales, before called Cambria, framed a code of laws 
in A. D. 699, whien began thus :--- 

“I, Ina by the grace of God, King of the west Saxons with the 
counsel and learning of the bishops Conred Headda, and Eakenwald, 
with ai] my senators, and wise. Elders of the people, having consulted 
concerning the salvation of our souls, and the establishment of our 
Kingdom,’ &c. 

The laws of Jna were adopted bv his successors, Offa A. D. 757; 
and by Etheléert, A. D. 860, and afterwards collected and commit- 
ted to writing by difred the Great, A. D. 872, the illustrious founder 
of the British Constitution. In this code, the Ecclesiastical and 
Civil government was vested in the King’s Majesty, nearly in the 
language of the xxxviith Ariicle of Religion. 

When Edmund was crowned, A. D. 6 40, he made this solemn de- 
claration :—** In the name of raz Hoty Trinity, I promise these 
things to my Christian people, and those subject to me—That the 
Church of God, ani all the Christian people, of my Empire shall 
enjoy peace ;—that I will, forbid rapine, 2nd ali iniquity,” &c. 











* Amongst the valuable collection of tracts and Pamphlets pub- 
lished by Stocks lale, jon. London, in the years 1812 and 1813, see 
Rigits of the Church attested ly Historical Documents, 1. frova 
the earliest periods to the conquest ; II. from thence to the origin of 
the House of Commons in Edward III.; Il. from thence to the 
death of Charles I ; IV. From thence tothe Revolution; V. From 
thence to the present times. From the first division the following 
articles are selected, and ranged in order of time. 
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Andin his Laws he declared—‘‘ I Edmund, King, signify to all 
peopie, old and young, within my jurisdiction, that with the advice 
of my counsellors, as well among the Clergy as the Laity, that it is 
our intent to uphold the Christian Religion, as much as possible.” 

Edgar, A. D. 959, prefaced his Laws thus admira>ly :---Laws 
which King Edgar made in full Senate, to the glory of God, the 
honour of the King, and the welfare of the State. 

“© First, let the Church of God have ali her rights and liberties, 

‘Twice in the year let ihere bea distinguished meeting of the 
whole Country ; at which the Bishop of the Diocese, and the Alder- 
man shall preside, and transact Ecclesiastical and Civil Affairs.” This 
was a re-enaction of Alfred's celebrated institution of <Assizes. 

Athelric also, A. D. 1000, in his Laws. 

This is the enactment ordained by the King of the English, and 
his councillors, priests as well as /aymen :--- 

‘* First, that we shall honour one God, and diligently keep one 
christian fuith, and reject all paganism, to which we have all agreed 
by words and ceeds; and should observe one faith in one empire. For 
a Christian king, in a Christian nation, is the vicar of Curist, and 
should avenge an injury done to Curist.”’ 

Canute the Dane, A. D. 1017, in his Laws. 

“* The enactment of Canute King of England, Denmark, &c. with 
the advice of his Councillors: 

** First, above all things, to ove ene God, and unanimously main- 
tain one christian faith, and to love and honour the King. We strictly 
forbid al] paganism, and paganism is idolatry. And always, by every 
means, we study how to advance the welfare of the Nation---ho-v the 
true christian faith may be exalted.” 

Book of Laws published about the time of the Conquest. A. D. 
1070. 

“Tt is the duty of a christian King tobe in the place of a Futher 
toa christian nation, and to be, in prudence and tutelage, as he is 
styled the Vicar of Christ and it becomes him to love Christianity, 
with all his Soul, and to avoid heathen doctrines; to venerate and 
diligently defend the church of God, and with all diligence to pacify, 
[or maintain in peace] his christian people in the ¢rue doctrines ; and 
from this much good will result to him.” 

These select instances, from the second to the eleventh century, 
are decisive to prove the usurpation of the title Vicar of Christ by the 
popes: and to evince that the grand policy of ‘* our most religious and 
gracious Kings,” as they are styled, in their two-fold capacity of 
Vicars of Christ, and fathers of their people, and of their faithful 
Senates, or “ high courts of parliament,” was to “ maintain the true 
religion established among us,” long before the ReroxmaTion ; and 
to prohibit the paganism or idolatry, gradually introduced by the 
Church and See of Rome, so pointedly reprobated in their laws and 
Acts of parliament, proclaiming ‘‘ Ons Gop, and one CHrisTIAN 


Fartu, in one Empire.” 
. ESTO PERPETUA ! 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





Since our last brief view of the political world, the state of public 
affairs on the continent of Europe has been greatly improved. Lord 
Wellington still grasps the standard of victory. St. Sebastian's, after 
an obstinate resistance, now acknowledges the superiority of British 
prowess ; and the fortress of Pamplona alone remains to be subdued, 
in that portion of the Spanish frontier. This place is not expected to 
hold out long, from the want of provisions, Of Suchet’s army the 
accounts are but imperfect ; i: seems likely, however, that a consi- 
derable part of it will effect its escape to France; a circumstance 
which would excite great regret in our minds, as it would prove the 
existence of great defects in council and in action, on the part of the 
Spanish government; and would weaken the effect of that impres- 
sjon which has been generally excited by the very gallant conduct of 
the Spanish troops, with Lord Wellington, on the 31st «f August, 
when, by their single exertions, they repulsed the most desperate 
attacks of the French in the positions which they occupied. Great 
reinforcements, we ate happy to find, have been forwarded to Spain, 
and we hope the report will proye correct of an intention, on the part 
of government, to propose a law to parliament for enabling the Militia 
to volunteer their services, in regiments, subject to proper restrictions 
and limitations. We are most anxious to see the British colours 
planted on French ground, and to have that abject people feel, them- 
selves, the horrors of war, who have been the base means of inflicting 
them on the ianocent inhabitants of other countries. This is the 
moment for great and unexampled effort. Pressed on every side, the 
tyrant will not be able Jong to resist the formidable confederacy now 
taised, and now acting, and with unity and energy, too, against 
him. 

In Germany the prospect is most consolatory. For once, the 
tyrant has been foiled with his own weapons. He has not been suf- 
fered to chuse his own field of action, the enemy have not waited for 
his attack ; they have, on the contrary, been the assailanis; now 
directing their efforts on one flank, now on another, and now again 
on his centre ; and, in all, with the solitary exception of the daring 
attempt to carry Dresden by storm, have they proved eminently suc- 
cessful; defeating and destroying his best Generals ; aud annihilating 
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whole armies ! The long-wished-for day is thas arrived at last; the 
powers of Europe, emancipated froth those shackles, and divested of 
those prejudices, which have perverted all their councils, and marred 
all their proceedings, for the last twenty years, open their eyes to the 
tue source of all their evi's, and magnanimously resolve to apply the 
only effectual remedy to the desolating miseries ander which Europe 


has so Jong laboured. This brings us to a consideration of the Austrian 

Manifesto, one of the most important state papers of the present cen- 

tury. : 

Manifesioof his majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia.—1813. 

‘©The Austrian monarchy has been compelled by its situation, by 
its various connections with other powers, and its importance in the 
confederacy of European states, to engage in most of those wars 
which have ravaged Europe for upwards of twenty years. Through- 
out the progress of the arduous struggles the same political principle 
bas invariably directed his Imperial Majesty. A lover of peace 
from a sense of duty, from his own natural feelings, and from at- 
tachment to his people; free from all ambitious thoughts of con- 
quest and aggrandisement. His majesty has only taken up arms 
when called by the urgent necessity of self-perservation, by an 
anxiety for the fate of ccntiguous states inseparable from his own, 
or by the danger of beholding the entire social system of Furope, a 
prey toa lawless and absolute power. To promote justice and order 
have been the object of his majesty’s life and reign ; for these alone, 
ave Austria contended. If in these frequently unsuccessful contests 
deep wounds have been inflicted on the monarchy, stiJ] his majesty 
had the consolation to reflect, that the fate of his empire had not 
been hazirded upon needless and violent enterprise ; that all his 
decisions were justifiable before God, his people, his contemporaries, 
and posterity.” 

No one can question the truth of this declaration ; no one can sus- 
pect the Emperor of Austria of having been actuated by a love of 
war, by a lust of conquest, or by any unworthy passion or motive in 
the different contests in which he has been engaged, since the destruc- 
tive era of the French Revolution. If he be to be reproached for any 
thing, in the policy which he has pursued, it is for an injudicions 
mode of. conducting his military operations, in every memorable 
instance, for suffering his Commanders tobe thwarted by the perverse , 
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and sometimes most suspicious decisions, of the Aulic council ; and for 
a want of perseverance in a just cause. These are the only points on 
which his conduct required justification. - 

‘* Notwithstanding the most ample preparations, the war in 1809 
would have brought the state to ruin had not the ever-memorable 
bravery of the army, and the spirit‘of true patriotism which animated 
all parts of the monarchy, overbatanced ‘every adverse occurrence: 
The honour of the nation, and its ancient renown in arms, were hap- 
pily apheld during all the mischances of this war; but valuable pro- 
vinces were lost, and Austria, by the cession of the countries bor- 
dering upon the Adriatic, was deprived of all share in maritime 
commerce, one of the most efficient means of promoting her in- 
dustry ; a blow which would have been s'ill more sensibly felt had 
not at the same time the whole continent been closed by a general and 
destructive system, preventing all commercial intercourse, and 
almost suspending all communication amongst nations. 

We cannot perceive how the universality of this commercial pro- 
scription could, in any degree, diminish its destructive effects. The 
Emperor truly describes his exclusion from maritime commerce 4s 
depriving his subjects of one great stimulus to exertions of industry ; 
nor could they, we apprehend, experience the smallest consolation 
from the reflection, that the people of other countries were rendered as 
miserable 
could justify a submission to sacrifices so humiliating in themselves, 
and so fatal in their effects; and, indeed, it is on this paramount 
plea, that the Emperor appears to defend it in the following pa- 


ragraph : 


« The progress and result of this war fully satisfied his majesty, 
that in the obvious impossibility of an immediate and thorough im- 
provement of the political condition of Furope, shaken as it was to 
its very foundation, the exertions of individual states in their own 
defence, instead of setting bounds to the general distress, would 
only tend to destroy the little strength they still retained, would 
hasten the fall of the whole, and even destroy all hopes of future 
and better times. 
important advantage that would result from a peace which, if secured 


for some years, might check this overgrown and hitherto irresistible 


as themselves, The fact is, that nothing but necessity 


Under this conviction, his majesty foresaw the 


power, might allow his monarchy that repose which was indispen- 
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sable to the restoration of his finances and his army, and, at the same 
time, procure to the neighbouring states a period of relaxation, 
which, if improved with prudence and activity, might prepare the 
way to more fortunate times. Such a peace, under the existing cir- 
cumstances of danger, was only to be obtained by an extraordinary 
effort. The emperor was sensible of it, and made this effort :—for 
the preservation of the empire, for the most sacred interests of 
mankind, as a security against immeasurable evils, asa pledge of a 
better order of things, his majesty sacrificed what was dearest to his 
heart. With this view, exalted above all common scruples, armed 
against every misconstruction of the moment, an alliance was 
formed which was intended by asense of some security, to reanimate 
the weaker and more suffering party, after the miseries an unsuccess- 
ful struggle, to incline the stronger and victorious one to a course 
of moderation and justice, without which the community of states can 
only be considered as a community of misery.” 

It must be confessed, that great ability is here displayed in the 
discussion of one of the most delicate and difficult subiects which 
could be brought forward for public consideration. The best possible 
gloss is given to a transaction which excited the surprise, and extorted 
the reprobation, of all Europe; Considered ina political point of 
view, exclusively, we are disposed to admit the validity, and even the 
excellence, of the Emperor’s motives ;-but, in a religious and moral 
point of view, the sacrifice of his daughter, accompanied by the pro- 
fanation of a sacrament, to a monster of iniquity, can admit of nei- 
ther palliation nor defence. It serves, however, to prove, to the satisa 
faction even of the most incredulous, the vanity of every attempt, by 
conciliation and concession, those favourite resources of the pre- 
sent liberal age, to incline Napoleone Buonaparte “ to a course of mo- 
deration and justice,” alike foreign to his disposition and incompatible 
with his views. 

** His Majesty was the more justified in these expectations, because 
at the time of the consummation of this union the Emperor Napoleon 
had attained that point of bis career when the preservation of his con- 
quests was a more natural and desirable object, than a restless struggle 
after new possessions. Any farther extension of his dominions, long 
since outstretching their proper limits, was attended with evident 
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danger, not only to France, already sinking under the burthen of his 
conquests, but even to his own real personal interest. What his 
authority gained in extent, it necessarily lost in point of security. By 
an unica with the most ancient imperial Family in Christendom, the 
edifice of his greatness acquired in the eyes of the French nation, 
and of ihe world, such an addition of strength and perfection, that any 
ulterior scheme of aggrandisement must only weaken and destroy its 
stability. What France, what Europe, what so many oppressed and 
despairing nations earnestly demanded of Heaven, a sound policy pre- 
scribed to the triumphant ruler as a law of self preservation---and it 
was allowed to hope that so many great and united motives would 
prevail over the ambition of an individual.” 

These observations on the situation of Buonaparte, preyious to the 
unprovoked war with Russia, are perfectly just; and they are in strict 
union with our own remarks, in our Jast number, (p. 206,) on the 
madness and desperation of the usurper’s conduct, in. thus acting in 
contradiction to the most obvious dictates of self-interest, to say no- 
thing of other motives or ties, and braving the merited vengeance of 
united Europe. We, however, never expected any other result, much 
less did we entertain the delusive hope, that any consideration would 
be suffered to prevail over the immeasurable and insatiate ambition of 
such an individual. 

‘* If these flattering prospects were destroyed, it is not to be imputed 
to Austria, After many years’ fruitless exertions, after boundless 
sacrifices of every description, there existed sufficient motives for the 
attempt to procure a better order of things by confidence.and conces- 
sion, when streams of blood had hitherto produced nothing but misery 


and destruction : nor can his Majesty ever regret that he has been 


induced to attempt it. 

‘The year {1810 was not yet closed, the war still raged in Spain, 
the people of Germany had scarce been allowed a sufficient time to 
recover from the devastations of the two former wars, when, ia an 
evil hour, the Emperor Napoleon resolved to unite a cousiderable 
portion of the North of Germany with the mass of countries which 
bore the name of the French Empire, and to rob the ancient free come 
mercial cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, first of their politi- 
eal, and shortly after of their commercial existence, and with that, of 
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their means of subsistence: This violent step was adopted, without 
any even plausible pretensions, in contempt of every decent form with- 
out any previous declaration, or communication with any other cabinet, 
poder the arbitrary, and futile pretext that the war with England re- 
quired it. 

«* This cruel system, whic bwas intended to destroy the commerce 
of the world, at the expence of the independence, the prosperity, the 
rights and dignity, and in utter ruin of the public and private property 
of ali the Continenta] Powers, was pursued with unrelenting severity, 
in the vain expectation of forcing a result, which, had it not fortu- 
mitely proved unattainable, would have plunged Earope, for a long 
time to-come, into a state of poverty, impotence, and barbarity. 

** Tiie Decree, by which a new French dominion was established 
on the German coasts, under the title of a thirty-second military di- 
vision, was in itself sufficiently calculated to raise the suspicions of 
the adjoining States, and it was the more alarming to them as the foré- 
rupner of future and greater dangers. By this Decree it became 
evident, that the system which had been created in France, (although 
previously transgressed, yet still proclaimed to be in existence), the 
system of the pretended natural limits of the French i mpire, was, 
without any further justification or explanation, overthrown, and even 
the Emperor's arbitrary acts were in the same arbitrary manner anni- 
hilated. Neither the Princes of the Rhenish Confederacy, nor the 
kingdom of Westphalia, no territory, great or small, was spared, in 
the accomplishment of this dreadful usurpation. The boundary, 
drawn apparently by blind caprice, without either rule or plan, with- 
out any consideration of ancient or more recent political relations, 
intersected rivers and countries cut off the middle and southern States 
of Germany from all connection with the German Sea, passed the 
Elbe, separated Denmark from Germany, laid its pretensions evea io 
the Baltic, and seemed to be rapidly approaching the line of Prussian 
fortresses still occupied ov the Oder, and so little did this act of usur- 
pation (however powerfully it affected all rights amd possessions, all 
geographic, political, and iailitary lines of demarkation) carry with it 
a character of determinate and complete accession of territory, that it 
was impossible to view it in any other light than as a forerunner of 
still greater usurpation, by which one half of Germany was to be- 
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comea French Province, and the Emperor Napoleon the absolute 
Ruler of the Continent. 

‘To Russia and Prussia, this unnatural extension of the French 
territory could not fail of producing the most serious alaim. The 
latter, surrounded on all sides, no longer capable of free action, de- 
prived of ever, means of obtaining fresh strength, appeared hasten- 
ing to its dissolution. Russia, already in fear for her western fron- 
tier, by the conversion of the city of Dantzic, declared 2 free city by 
the Treaty of Tilsit, into a French military port, and of a great part 
of Poland into a French province, could not but see in the advance of 
the French dominion along the sea coast, and in the new chains pre- 
pared for Prussia, the imminent danger of her German and Polish 
possessions. From this moment, therefore, the rupture between 
France and Russia was as good as decided.” 

This is a fair and satisfactory exposition of the conduct of Buona- 
parte, previous to his attack upon Russia; it fully justifies all our 
former observations on that subject, and will satisfy our readers, that, 
in no instance, have we exaggerated either the designs of Buonaparte, 
or the danger of Europe. 

“* Not without deep and just anxiety did Austria observe the storm 
which was gathering. The scene of hostilities would in every case 
be contiguous to her provinces, which, owing to the necessary reform 
in the financial system which had cramped the restoration of her 
military means, were in a very defenceless state. Ina higher point 
of view, the struggle which awaited Prussia appeared still more 
doubtful, as it commenced under the same urfavourable conjuncture 
of affairs, with the same want of co-operation on the part of other 
powers, and with the same disproportion in their relative means, con- 
sequently was just as hopeless as all former struggles of the same na- 
ture. His Majesty, the Emperor, made every effort in his power by 

friendly mediation with both parties, to avert the impending storm. 
No human judgment could at that time foresee that the period was so 
near at hand, when the failure of these friendly attempts should prove 
more injurious to the Emperor Napoleon than to his opponents. 
Thus; however, it was resolved by the wisdom of Providence. 

«© When the commencement of hostilities was no longer doubtful, 
his Maj@sty was compelled to have recourse to measures which, in 80 
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unnatural and dangerous a conjuncture, might combine his own secu- 
rity with just considerations for the real interests of neighbouring 
states. The system of unarmed inaction, the only neutrality which 
the Emperor Napoleon, according to his own declarations, would have 
permitted, was, by every sound maxim of policy, wholly inadmissible, 
and would at last have proved only a vain endeavour to shrink from 
the approaching trial. A power so important as Austria could not re- 
nounce all participation in the interests of Europe, nor could she 
place herself in a situation in which, equally ineffective in peace or 
war, she would lose her voice and influence in all great negotiations, 
without acquiring any guarantee for the security of her own frontier, 
To prepare for war against France would have been, under the existe 
ing circumstances, as little consonant with equity as with prudence. 
The Emperor Napoleon had given his Majesty no personal ground 
Sor hostile proceedings ;* and the prospect of attaining many beneficial 
results by a skilful employment of the established friendly relations, 
by confidential representations, and by conciliatory councils, had not 
yet been abandoned as hopeless. And with regard to the immediate 





* We cannot here withhold the expression of a wish, that his Impe- 
tial Majesty had eondescended to explain what he meant by “‘ personal 
ground for hostile proceedings.” We can understand a personal insult 
er affront from individual to individual ; but nothing short of an insult 
or injury to the nation can justify recourse to hostile proceedings on 
the part of a government ;—and of such insults and injuries, Heaven 
knows, Austria had sustained her fall portion. ‘he Emperor had 
witnessed the violation of every treaty which Buonaparte had con- 
cluded ; and seen him annex territory after territory to the French 
Empire, without right, or without even a pretext of right ;—spolia- 
tion aud plunder of every kind on independent states ;—hemming in 
Austria herself on every side, by his monstrous encroachments, and 
planning the subversion of neighbouring thrones, and the desola- 
tion of ancient dynasties ; and if all these did not constiiute an ade- 
quate ground for hostile proceedings, we know of no eanduct, how- 
ever aggressive, which would justify a declaration of war. Indeed, 
the Emperor afterwards admits, that the danger to which Prussia waa 
exposed, he felt as “ equally affecting himself.” 
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interests of the State, sach a resolution would inevitably have been 
attended with this consequence—that the Austriam territory would 
have become the first and principal seat of war, which, with its well- 
known deficiency of means of defence, could, in a short time, have 
overthrown the monarchy. 

** In this painful situation his Majesty had no other resource 
than to take the field on the side of France. ‘To take up arms for 
France in the real sense of the word, would have been a measure not 
only in contradiction with the duties and principles of the Emperor, 
but even with the repeated declarations of his cabinet, which had, 
without any reserve, disapproved of this war. On the signature of 
the treaty of the 12th March, 1812, his Majesty proceeded upon two 
distinct principles : The first, as is proved by the words of the treaty, 
was to leave no means untried which might sooner or Jater obtain a 
peace: the other was to place himself internally and externally in a 
position, which, if it should prove impossible to effect a peace, or, in 
case the turn of the war should render decisive measures in this part 
necessary, would enable Austria to act with independence, and in either 
of these cases to adopt the measures which a just and wise policy 
should prescribe. Upon this principle it was that only a fixed and 
comparatively small part of the army was destined to co-operate in 
the war: the other military resources, at that time in a state of readi- 
ness, or that stil] remained to be prepared, were not called forth for the 
prosecution of this war. By a kind of tacit agreement between the 
Belligerents, the Austrian territory was even treated as neutral. 
The real end and views of the system adopted by his Majesty could 
not escape the notice of France, Russia, or any intelligent observer. 

“‘ The campaign of 1812 furnished a memorable example of the 
failure of an undertaking supported by gig mtic powers, conducted by 
a captain of the first rank, when, in the confidence of great military 
talents, he despises the rules of prudence, and outsteps the bounds of 
nature. The illusion of glory carried the Emperor Napoleon into 
the heart of the Russian Empire ; and a false political view of things 
induced him to imagine that he should dictate a peace in Moscow, 
should cripple the Russian Power for half a century, and then return 
victorious, When the magnanimous constancy of the Emperor of Russia, 


the glorious deeds of his warriors, and the unshaken fidelity of his 
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people, put an end to this dream, it was too late to repent it witl 
impunity. The whole French army was scattered and destroyed : in 
less than four months we have seen the theatre of war transferred 
from the Dnieper, and the Dwina, to the Oder and the Elbe. 

** This rapid and extraordinary change of fortune was the fore- 
runner of an important revolution in all the political relations of 
Europe. The confederacy of Russia, Great Britain, and Sweden, 
presented a point of union to all neighbouring states. Prussia, whom 
report had long declared determined to risk all, to prefer even the 
danger of immediate political destruction to the lingering sufferings of 
continued oppression, seized the favourable moment, and threw here 
self into the arms of the Allies. Many greater and smaller Princes of 
Germany were ready to dothe same. Lvery WHERE THE AKDENT 
DESIRES OF THE PEOFLE ANTICIPATED THE REGULAR PROCEEDINGS 
OF THEIR GOVERNMENTS. “THEIR IMPATIENCE TO LIVE IN INDE- 
PENDENCE, AND UNDER THEIR OWN LAWS, THE SENTIMENT OF 
WOUNDED NATIONAL HONOUR, AND THE HATRED OF A FOREIGN 
DOMINION, EROKE OUT IN BRIGHT FLAMES OW ALL SIDES. 

“* His Majesty the Emperor, too intelligent not to consider this 
change of affairs, as the natural and necessary consequence of a pre- 
vious violent political convulsion, and too just to view it in anger, was 
solely bent upon securing, by deep digested, and well combined mea- 

sures, the real and permanent interest of the European Common- 
wealth. Already, in the beginning of December, considerable steps 
had been taken on the part of the Austrian cabinet, in order to dis- 
pose the Emperor NaPo eon to quiet and peaceful policy, on grounds, 
‘which equally interested the world and his own welfare. These steps 
were from time to time renewed and enforced. Hopes had been 
emteriained that the impression of last year’s campaign, the recollec- 
tion of the fruitless saerifice of an immense army, the severe measures 
of every description that would be necessary to replace that loss, the 
decided disinclination of France, and of all those nations connected 
with her, toa war, which, without any prospect of future indemnifi- 
eation, exhausted and ruined her internal strength ; that lastly, even a 

calm reflection on the doubtful issue ofthis new and highly immi- 

nent crisis would. move the Emperor to listen to the representations of 

Austria. The tone of these representations was carefully adapted *te 

the circumsiances of the times,.serious as the greatness of the ebjett. 
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moderate as the desire of a favourable issue, and as the existing friendly 
relations required.” 

We are happy to see a tribute of justice here paid to the feelings, 
the spirit, and the disposition, of the people of the Continent, which, 
had they produced their proper effect on their respective governments, 
would, long since, have emancipated them all from the degrading 
yoke of French oppression, Though the failure of every past attempt 
might have convinced the Emperor of the futility of every future 
effort, directed to the same object, yet we cannot but rejoice at his 
peiseverance, in endeavouring to dispose his hupeful son-in-law to 
grant peace and security to Europe He now chose his time, with 
considerable address, and if the heart of Buonaparte had ever been 
pervious to sensations, either of a pacific nature, or of remorse, the 
period was particularly favourable for the excitement of such feelings. 
He had just returned from the most diggraceful and destructive cam- 
paigns which either be, or any other commander, had ever witnessed. 
By his obstinacy, and ignorance, for both were manifest in his conduct, 
he had consigned to destruction an army of nearly four hundred thou- 
sand men!!! His veteran forces were nearly annihilated, and many 
of his best leaders had also fallen the victims of his ungovernable pas 
sions. The attempt to raise a new army was, at best, pregnant with 
peril ; nor was its success by any means certain. At allevents, when 
raised, it would be impertectly disciplined, and little able to oppose 
the veteran troops whom it would have to encounter. In short, 
every thing combined to strengthen the hopes which the Austrian 
Emperor entertained of a more successful reception of his present 
proposals, than that which his former advances, of a similar nature, 
had experienced But the issue sufficiently proved, that he knew not 
the man he had to deal with ; and, therefore, he had some reason to 
be surprized at the decided rejection of his overtures. 

‘“« That overtures flowing from so pure a motive should be decidedly 
rejected, could not certainly be foreseen. But the manner in which 
they were received, and still more the striking contrast between the 
sentiments entertained by Austiia, and the whole conduct of the 
Emperor Napoleon, to the period of these unsuccessful endeavours 
for peace, soon destroyed the best hopes that were entertained. In- 
stead of endeavouring by a moderate language to improve at least our 
view of the future, and to lessen the general despondency, it was om 
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every occasion solemnly declared, before the highest authorities in 
France, that the Emperor would hear of no proposition for peace, 
that should violate the integrity of the French empire, in the French 
sense of the word, or that should make any pretension to the arbitra- 
tily incorporated provinces. 

«© At the same time, eventual conditions, witk which this self- 
created boundary did not even appear to have any relation, were 
spoken of, at one time with menacing indignation, at another with 
bitter contempt ; as if it had not been possible to declare in terms 
sufficiently distinct, the resolution of the Emperor Napoleon, not to 
make to the repose of the world even one single nominal sacrifice.” 

When it is considered from whom this admission proceeds---from a 
sovereign connected with Buonaparte by marriage---from a Prince who 
always treated him with respect, and who, even now, with such mule 
tiplied provocations, still exercises the utmost moderation and for 
bearance towards him---from one, too, whose love of peace, and 
aversion from war, are notorious; it derives a vast additional import- 
ance, and proves, beyond the reach of doubt, that it has been extorted 
by the force of conviction only. The obvious conclusion which every 
raan must draw from such adiission, is, the indispensable necessity of 


continuing a vigorous prosecution of the war, util the means of 


injury be wrested from the hands of the tyrant, and the repose of the 
world rendered wholly independent on his will and power. 

“© These hostile demonstrations were attended with this particular 
mortification to Austria, that they placed even the invitations to 
peace, which this Cabinet, with the knowledge and apparent consent 
of France, made to other Courts, in a false and highly disadvantageous 
light. The Sovereigns united against France, instead of any answer 
to Austria's propositions for negotiation, and her offers of mediation, 
laid before her the public declarations of the French Emperor, And 
when in the month of March, his Majesty sent a Minister to London, 
to invite England to share ina negotiation for peace, the British 
Ministry replied, ‘that they could not believe Austria still enter - 
tained any hope of peace, when the Emperor Napoleon had, in the 
mean time, expressed sentiments which could only tend to the per- 
petuation of war ;’ a declaration, which was the more painful to his 
Majesty, the more it was just and well-founded, 

‘* Austria, however, did not, upon this account, cease to impress 
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in more forcible and distinct terms, the necessity of peace, upon the 
mind of the Emperor of France ; directed in all her measures by this 
principle, that, as all order and balance of power in Europe had been 
destroyed ly the boundless superiority of France, no real peace was to 
be expected, unless that superiority were diminished. His Majesty, 
in the mean time, adopted every necessary measure to strengthen and 
concentrate his armies : sensible that Austria must be prepared fot 
war, if her mediation were not to be entirely unavailing. His Impe- 
rial Majesty had, moreover, been long since persuaded, that the pro- 
bability of an immediate share in the war, would no longer be exe 
e aded from his calculations. The actual state of things could not le 
continued ; of this the Emperor was convinced ; this conviction was 
the mainspring of his actions, and was naturally strengthened by the 
Sailure of every altempt to procure a peace. The result was apparent, 
By one means or the other, either by negotiation or by force of arms, 
a new state of things must be effected.” 

Here the question is placed in a fair point of view, anda just con- 
clusicn drawn from it. All we have contended for is here admitted--» 
A NEW STATE OP THINGS MUST BE EFFECTED---the balance of power 
must be restored, and France confined within her ancient limits. 

‘‘ The Emperor Napoleon was not only aware of the Austrian 
preparations for war, but even acknowledged them as necessary, and 
justified them in more than one instance. He had sufficient reason 
to believe that his Majesty the Emperor, at so decisive a period for the 
fate of the whole world, would Jay aside all personal and momentary 
. feelings, would alone consult the lasting welfare of Austria, and of 
the countries by which she is surrounded, and would resolve nothing 
but what this great motive should impose as aduty upon him. The 
Austrian Cabinet had never expressed itself in terms that would war- 
rant any other construction ; and yet the French did not only acknow- 
ledge that the Austrian mediation could only le an armed mediation, 
but declared, upon more than one occasion, that Austria, under existing 
circumstances, ought no longer to confine herself to act a secondary 
part, but should appear in force upon the stage, and decide as a great 
and independent power. Whatever the French Government could 
either hope or fear from Austria, this acknowledgment was of itself a 
previous justification of the whole intended and hitherto adopted mea- 
sures.of his Lmperial Majesty. 
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** Thus fur were circumstances developed, when the Emperor 
Napoleon left Paris, in order to make head against the progress of 
thea'licd armies. Fven their enemies have done homage to the valour 
of the Russian and Prussian troops, in the sanguinary actions of the 
month of May. That, however, the result of this first period of the 
campaign was not morc favourable to them, was owing parily to the 
great numerical superiority of the French force, and to the universally 
acknow ledged military talents of their leader, and partly to the poli- 
tical combinaiions, by which the Allied Sovereigns were guided in all 
their undertakings. They acted under the just supposition, that a 
cause like the onein which they were engaged could not possitly Le con- 
Jined to themselves, that sooner ov later, whether successful or unfortu- 
nate, every stale which still preserved a shadow cf independence, must 
join their eonfederacy, every independent army must act with them, 
They ,; therefore, did not allow farther scope to the bravery of their 
troops, than the moment required, and preserved a consideraole part 
of their strength for a period whe», with more extended means, they 
might look to the attainment of greater objects. | For the same cause, 
and with a view to the developement of events they consented to the 
armistice,” 

Here we have an explanation afforded of a passage in the dispatch 
of Sir Charles Stewart, after the battle of Lutzen, who observed that 
the Russian Emperor did not bring the whole of his army into action, 
from a wish to reserve an unbroken force for more important events, 
We conjectured, at the time, that this referred to the probable acces- 
sion of Austria to the grand alliance ; and so it has proved. 

*¢ Inthe mean time, the retreat of the Allies had for the moment 
given an appearance to the war, which daily became more ivteresting 
tothe Emperor, from the impossibility, if it should proceed, of bis 
remaining 4 inactive spectator of it. The fate of the Prussian 
Monarchy was a point which peculiarly attracted the attention of bis 
Majesty ; feeling, asthe Emperor did, that the restoration of the Prussian 
Monarchy was the first step towards that of the whole political system 
of Rurope, and he viewed the danger in which she now stood, as 
equally affecting himself. Already,-in the month of April, had the 
Emperor Napoleon suggested to the Austrian Cabinet, that he cone 
sidered the dissolution of the Prussian Monarchy as a natural conse 
quence of her defection from France, and of the continuation of the 
war, and that it now only depended upon Austria to add the most 
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important and most flourishing of her provinces to-its- own state ; a 
suggestion which shewed distinctly enough, that no means could pro- 
perly be neglected to save that power. If this zreat object could .not 
be obtained by a just peace, it was necessary to support Russia and 
Prussia by 2 powerful co-operation. From ‘nis natural view of things, 
upon which even France could no longer deceive herself, his Majesty, 
continued lis preparations with unwearied activity. He quitted, in 
the early part of July, his residence, and proceeded to the vicinity of 
the scene of action, in order the more effectually to labour at the 
negotiation for peace, which still continued to be the object of his 
most ardent desires, and partly to be able the more effectually to con- 
duct the preparations for war, if no other choice should remain for 
Austria. : 

«* A short time before, the Emperor Napoleon had declared, ‘ that 
he had proposed a Congress, to be held at Prague, where Plenipoten- 
tiaries from France, the United States of North. America, Denmark, 
the King of Spain, and the other Allied Princes on the one hand, and 
on the other, Plenipotentiaries of Englaad, Russia, Prussia, the Spanish 
Tusurgeats, and the other Allies of this hostile mass, should meet, and 
Jay the ground-work of a curable peace.” To whom this proposition 
was addressed, in what manner, in what diplomatic form, through 
whose organ it could have been done, was perfectly unknown to the 
Austrian Cabinet, which only was made acquainted with the circum- 
stance through the medium of the public prints. How, too, such a 
project could be brought to bear—how, from the combination of such 
dissimilar elements, without any generally acknowledged principle, 
withont any previously regulated plan, a negotiation for peace was to 
be set on foot, was so little to be comprehended, that it was very 
allowable to consider the whole proposition rather as a play of the 
imagination, than as a serious invitation to the adoption of a great poli- 
tical measure. 

‘* Perfectly acquainted with all the obstacles to a general peace, 
Austria had long considered whether this distant and difficult object 
was not rather to be attained progressively ; and, in this opinion, 
had expressed herself both to France, and to Russia and Prussia, 
upon the subject of a continental peace. Not that the Austrian 
Court had misconceived, even for a moment, the necessity and 
importance of an universal peace among all the great powers of 
Europe, and without which there was no hope of either safety or 
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happiness, or had imagined that the Continent could exist, if the 
separation of England were not invariably considered as a most deadly 
evil! The negotiation which Austria proposed, after the alarming 
declaration of France had nearly destroyed all hopes of England 
uniting her endeavours in the attempt to procure a general peace, 
was an essential part of the great approaching negotiation for a 
general and effective congress for peace ; it was intended as prepa- 
ratory to this, to draw up the preliminary articles of the future treaty, 
to pate way by a long continental armistice, to a more extended 
and durable negotiation. Had the principle upon which Austria 
advanced been other than this, neither Russia nor Prussia, bound by 
the strongest ties to England, would certainly ever have listened to 
the proposals of the Austrian cabinet.” 

It is’ highly satisfactory to learn, that it never was in the contem- 
plation of our allies, as some sapient politicians in this country pro- 
fessed to believe, to desert the commen cause, or to enter upon any 
negotiation without the consent and approbation of England. We 
here Jearn, too, a most curious fact; that the avowed proposal of a 
negotiation, through a congress at Prague, which was asserted in all 
the French papers, to have been made by Buonaparte, and which he 
declared himself to have made, was a gross imposition, an impudent 
fabrication of his own, wholly devoid of truth. The object of such 
a profligate falsehood could only have been to delude the wretched 
people of France, to make them believe that he was desirous of peace, 
and that he was only raising new levies for the purpose of securing 
better conditions for himself. By this gross artifice, he hoped to re- 
concile them to their fate, and to induce them to take the field with 
cheerfulness. It was a virtual confession that his people felt the 
necessity of peace, and ardently longed for its conclusion. But what 
credit can a man, who could have recourse to so disgraceful a proceed- 
ing, expect to receive, henceforth, from insulted Europe. 

** After the Russian and Prussian Courts, animated by a confidence 
in his Majesty, highly flattering to the Emperor, had already declared 
their concurrence in the proposed Congress, under the mediation of 
Austria, it became necessary to obtain the formal assent of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and to determine upon what principles the negotia- 
tions for peace were to be carriedon, For this purpose his imperial 
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majesty resolved, towards the end of the month of June, to send his 
minister for foreign affairs to Dresden. The result of this mission 
was a convention concluded upon the 30th June, accepting the me- 
diation of his imperial majesty in the negotiation of a general, and 
if that could not be effected, of a preliminary continental peace. 
The city of Prague was fixed upon for the meeting of the congress, 
and the fifth of July, for the day of its opening. In order to obtain 
a sufficient time for the negotiation, it was determined by the same 
Convention, that the Emperor Napoleon should not give notice of 
the rupture of the Armistice, which was to terminate on the 20th 
of July, at that time existing between himself and Russia, till the 
10th of August ; and his Majesty, the Emperor, took upon himself 
to obtain a similar declaration from the Russian and Prussian Courts. 

** The points which had been determined in Dresden, were here- 
upon imparted to the two Courts. Although the continuation of 
the armistice was attended with many oljections, and with much 
serious inconvenience to them, the desire of giving to his Imperial 
Majesty another proof of their confidence, and at the same time to 
satisfy the world that they would not reject any prospect of peace, 
however confined it might be; that they would not refuse any 
aitempt which might prepare the way to it, overcame every consis 
deration. The only alteration made in the Convention of the 30th 
June, was, that the term of the opening the Congress, since the 
fina] regulations, could not so soon be determined, should be deferred 
until the 12th of July. 

“* In the mean time his Majesty, who could not, as yet, abandon 
all hopes of completely terminating by a general peace, the sufferings 
of mankind, and the convulsions of the political world, had also 
resolved upon a new attempt with the British Government. The 
Emperor Napoleon not only received the proposal with apparent 
approbation, but even voluntarily offered to expedite the business, 
by allowing the persous to be dispatched for that purpose to England, 
a passage through France. When it was to be carried into effect 
unexpected difficulties arose, the passports were delayed from time 
to time, under trifling pretexts, and at length entirely refused, This 
proceeding afforded a fresh and important ground for entertaining 
just doubts as to the sincerity of the assurances which the Emperor 
Napoleon had more than once publicly expressed of his disposition 
to peace, although several of his expressions at that particular period, 
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afforded just reason to believe that a maritime peace: was the object 
of his most anxious solicitude, 

If this fact, coming from such authority, will not satisfy those 
ardent lovers of peace, Messieurs Whitbread and Roscoe, of the fal« 
lacy of all their notions of its practicability, and of Buonaparte’s 
powerful disposition, nothing will convince them, though one were 
to rise from the grave for the purpose. This refusal was tantamount 
to adeclaration on the part of the tyrant, that he would not make 
peace with England---the object of his implacable hatred, the suc- 
cessful opposer of his insatiate ambition, the effective barrier to the 
accomplishment of his great project of universal dominion. It is 
an honourable tribute to the firmness, the courage, and the integrity, 
of Great Britain. 

«© During that interval, their Majesties the emperor of Russia, and 
the king o! Prussia, had nomirated their plenipoten .ries to the con- 
gress, and had furnished them with very decisive instructions. On 
the 12th July, they both arrived at Prague, as well as his Majesty's 
ministers, charged with the concerns of the mediation. 

** The negotiations were not to be protracted beyond the 10th of 
August, except in the event of their assuming such a character, as to 
induce a confident hope of a favourable result. To that day the 
Armistice had been extended through the mediation of Austria; the 
political and military situaiion of the allied sovereigns, the condition 
of the countries they occupied, and their anxious wish to terminate 
an irksome period of uncertainty, prevented any further extension of 
it. With all these circumstances, the emperor Napoleon was ace 
quainted; he well knew that the period of the negotiations was neces- 
sarily defined by that of the armistice ; and he could not, moreover, 
conceal from himself, how much his own determinations would influ- 
ence the happy abridgement and successful result of the pending 
negotiation. 

“It was, therefore, with real sorrow, that his Majesty scon per- 
ceived, not only that no serious step was taken by France to accelerate 
this great work, but, on the contrary, it appeared as if a procrastination 
of the negotiations, and evasion of a favourable issue, had Leen deciaedly 
intended, There was, indeed, a French minister at the place of con- 
gress, but without any orders to proceed to business, until the appéear- 
ance of the first plenipotentiary, 
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“ The arrival of that plenipotentiary was in vain expected from 
day today. Nor was it until the 21st July that it was ascertained, 
that a demur which took place on settling the renewal of the armistice 
between the French and Russian and Prussian commissioners, an 
obstruction of very subordinate importance, having no influence what- 
ever upon the congress, and which might have been very easily and 
speedily removed by the interference of Austria, was made use of as 
the justification of this extraordinary delay. And when this last pre- 
text was removed, it was not until the 28th of July, sixteen days after 
that appointed for the opening of the congress, that the first French 
plenipotentiary arrived. 

“« Even in the very first days after this minister's arrival, no doutt 
vemained as to the fate of the congress, The form in which the full 
powers were to be delivered, and the mutual explanations should be 
conducted, a point which had already been treated by all parties, be- 
came the object of a discussion which rendered al] the endeavours 
of the mediating power abortive. The apparent insufficiency of the 
powers intrusted to the French negotiator, occasioned a silence of 
several days. Nor was it until the 6th August that this minister gave 
in a new declaration, by which the difficulties with tespect to forms 
were by no means removed, nor the negotiation by one step brought 
nearer to its object. After a useless exchange of notes upon every 
preliminary question, the 10th of August arrived. The Russian and 
Prussian negotiators could not exceed this term; the congress was 
at an end, and the resolution which Austria had to form, was pre- 
viously determined by the progress of this negotiation---¢y the actual 
conviction of the impossibility of peace---by the no longer doubtful 
point of view in which h's Majesty examined the great question in 
dispute---by the principles and intentions of the allies, wherein the 
emperor recognised his own---and, fina'ly, by the former positive 
declarations, which left no room for misconception. 

** Not without sincere affliction, and alone consoled by the cer- 
tainty, that every means to avoid the war had been exhausted, does 
the emperor now find himself compelled to action. For three years 
has his Majesty laboured with unceasing perseverance to effect, by 
mild and conciliatory measures, real and durable peace for Austria 
and for Europe. All his endeavours have failed; there is now no 
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remedy, no recourse to be had but to arms, The emperor takes them 
up without any personal animosity, from a painful necessity, from an 
irresistible duty, upon grounds which any faithful citizen of his realm, 
which the world, which the emperor Napoleon himself, in a moment of 
tranquillity and reason, will acknowledge and justify. The necessity of 
this war is engraven in the heart of every Austrian, of every European, 
under whosesvever dominion he may live, in such legible characters, 
that no art is necessary to distinguish them, The nation and the army 
will do their duty. An union established by common necessity, and by 
the mutual interest of every power that is in arms for its indepen- 
dence, will give due weight to our exertions, and the result, with the 
assistance of Heaven, will be such as must fulfil the just expectations 
of every friend of order and of peace.” 
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THE BATTLE OF VITTORIA. 
(Continued from p. 198.) 


Yes, on those heights the Gauls had won, 
Lay many a dark and valiant son 
Of terror-breathing Spain ; 
Many who, as the morning rose, 
Survey’d, rejoic’d, their distant foes, 
And fondly hop'd, ere evening close, 
Upon Vi toria’s plain, 

To see them scatter’d far and wide— 
Their corses, stript of all their pride, 
The Ebro’s current stain ;— 
Whose overthrow the heart shall learn 

With rapture, and, exvlting, turn 
To where they fought in vain : 
But ere upon those hills they fell, : 
Their bosoms own’'d the joyous swell, 
And all those passions warm and high, 
That heave the breast and fire the eye 
Of heaven-created Liberty : 
Their closing eyes discern'd in death 
A rapture all men feel, 

Who live where Freedom sheds her breath 
On valour’s beaming steel ;— 
Who die, the smile of heaven beneath, 

Upon the gore-encrusted heath 
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Where's Glory’s banners play, 
And Honour scorns the sword to sheath, 
While Tyranny holds sway. 


’T was glorious in that dreadful strife, 
Where Fame was wrestling hard with life, 
To see, in native ardour strong, 

The Britons sweep the plain along, 

The Spanish squadrons stand,— 
Meeting, on many a low’ring height, 
The charge of Gallia’s bayonets bright, 

A firm, unshaken band ! 

Crushing beneath their steady rage, 
The terrors of this coward age, 

Whose swords with murder glare ; 
Who o’er Germania’s plains have trod, 
The puppets of an upstart god, 

Waving th’ inexorable rod 
Of slaughter and despair. 
Blasting beneath their sulph’ry feet 
Each heav’nly bliss—each prospect sweet, 
The virgin kiss—the tender sigh 
Of love and heav’n-born sympathy.— 
The rapture of affection’s glance, 
That holds some kindred soul in trance, 
To Lovers only known ; 


That tells their inward joys, their fears, 
And gives to all their glowing tears, 
Bliss—felt by them alone. 


It was a goodly scene to view 
The rebel-force, as they withdrew 
Beyond the guarded height,— 
Those Vandals, whose usurping arms 
Have fill’d the world with vain alarms, 
And shaken nature’s might ; 
Deforming all her lovely charms, 
Adopting wrong for right ; 
Black'ning the features of the mind, 
And changing day to night ; 
Who sever all the ties that bind 
The nobler feelings of mankind, 
By fate to mortals given : 
Those ties that warm the gen’rous heart, 
And to the kindling soul impart, 
A foretaste sweet of heaven: 
To see the daring bands of Spain, 
The fiercest of the fight sustain, 
Foiling the rach, impetuous spear 
Ot Fianoc, in al) its mad career, 
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Of those, whose foul dest:uctive breath 
Has scatter’d Europe o'er with death, 
Breaking the statutes that had stood 
For ages, undefii’d with blood, 
Each calm delight—domestic joy 
That steals the soul from care’s alloy, 
And makes the wretched strong ; 
A}l that the tender sou! desires, 
All that the Painter's eye inspires, 
Or prompts the Poet’s song. 
Fierce and more fierce, fom lett to right, 
Now roll'd the black and sulph'ry fight ; 
Rank upon rank, in rash advance, 
By turns assail'd recoiling France. 
(France struggling now in vain), 
Till down the heights the crimson stream, 
Recking beneath the sun’s warm beam, 
Rushed onward to the plain : 
And now the clash of sword and spear, 
Reviving, smote the tortur’d ear, 
And, holding on thei: dread career, 
The swarthy sons of Spain, 
Send ruin thro’ the Gallic rear, 
While Britain, to her trust sincere, 
Her thunders peal'd again ; 
Crushing at each tremen:ous blow, 
The flying columns of the foe, 
Ti!) half tbe plain was wrapt in smoke, 
Save where the faiuting sunbeams broke 
The dun and misty air. 
Giving the long-suspended sight, 
A giance of that destructive fight, 
And all the tumult there ; 
While long and deep, the mingling cries 
Berst thro’ the fire-encircled skies, 
And terror, bavoc, and surprise, 
And rain and despair, 
Rush'd hideous on the startling eyes, 
In once excessive glare ; 
Such as the muse may never tell, 
Such as would only shock the sight, 
And cause the feeling heart to sweil 
With terror and affright. 
Tho’ bid in gloom, the warriors met 
(Confiding in their prowess yet), 
Tbe charges of the bayonet, 
Unshbaken and serene ; 
Nor shrunk they on that gory height, 
“Lill rushing ou ihe shuda’ring sight, 
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The rugged cliffs between, 
Appear'd the sanguinary tide, 

And havoc round his vengeance plied, 

And blew his battle-yeil. 

Which all the neighb’ring rocks replied, 
As round the bijeeding warriors sigh'd, 

Or bade the world farewell : | 
Few, few shall sketch the varied woe, 
Those dark disastrous sammits show, 
There, overwhelm’d in Stygian gloom, 
Full many a soldier met his doom, 

Unpitied and unknown— 

Save when the sun’s expanding ray, | 
Scatter’d the sulphury mist away,, 

And made the havoc known. 

But scarcely had the Gallic bands 
Attain'd those high romantic lands, 

Than Britain’s wary Chief, 
Unshaken still, and still serene, 

Threw his bold legions o’er the green, 

To make the conquest brief : 

Now o'er the distant hills he flew, 

And thence his spreading vengeance threw— 
Bore headlong o’er the dusty plain, 

Pealing the battle-blast again, 

And leading Portugal and Spain, 

Rush’d thro’ the woodland shade ; 
But e’en in that propitious hour, 

France smote with all her thund’ring pow’r, 
And in a dark and fiery show, 

The bold achievement stay’d : , 
Here, Wetiineton! if aught cou'd tame 
The ardour of the patriot flame, 

That glowing thirst for honest fame, 

Thy prowess has display'd— 

Here might, awhile, exulting France 

Have hop’d to check thy fierce advance, 
Thy courage here allay’d ; 

But equal to the pressing need, 

Thy giant mind can soar, 

And with the lightning’s utmost speed, 

The darkest fates o’erpower ;— - 
So when thy soul-inspiring eye, 

Beheld the Spanish columns fly, 

Whence France had fled before— 
The lines of Portugal recoil, 

Already bleeding from the toil, 
; Asif the fight were o’er.— 
No. 184, Vol, 45, September, 1813. Y 
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“On, onwerd, Hit.” res unded deep, 
Along Puebla’s summits steep, 

** Dest: uction broods on every side, 

“* And France, in fortune’s daring pride, 

“© A conquest now has made ;— 

*¢ While Spain beneath her eagle bleeds, 
“«* And Portugal at length recedes, 

** Confounded and dismay’d ; 
“Oa, Wacker! on! for see, the foe 
‘* Already scours the plain below ; 

** And from the mountain’s gory height, 
«« Commands the fierce uncertain fight ; 
** On, on, CapoGan! on and tear, 
** The banner Gaul has planted there, 
«* And crush her sweeping fire ; 
“* Or Britain must ignobly yield 
«* The glory of Vittoria’s field, 
<¢ And on her mutilated shield, 

In agony expire !”’ 

Quick, quick as was the summons beard, 
The manly charge was given. 
Havoc his foaming war-horse spurr'd, 

And thunder sheok the heav’n ; 

But what can move the stubborn rock 
Which centuries have bound, 
What, but an earthquake’s sudden shock 
Can root it from the ground ? 

So France, secur’d by various skill, 
Maintain’d awhile, each dark’ning hill, 
Raking the line from left to right, 

That peopled half the plain.— 
Where havoc saw with high delight, 
The swift, but temporary, flight 

Of Portugal and Spain : 

So Britain, finding France prevail, 
Drove forward from the dusty vale, 
With al] her prowess to assail 

The rash presuming foe.— 

For since nor Portugal nor Spain, 
Thus handled cou'd their posts maititain, 
Britain must strive, perhaps in vain, 
To lay the rebels low ;— 
A mightier conflict must be fought, 
A more gigantic power be brought 
To fix their overthrow ;— 
At such a crisis, Britain knew 
What scheme her sons must then pursue, 
Her footmen from the mountain-crest, 
Now gain’d, in hurrying legions press’d, 
And Gallia’s swarms defied, 











The Batile of Vittoria. 


And link'd with Spain's and Lusia’s might, 
Turned the disasters of the fight, 
On proud Zadora’s tide. 
Oh ! ‘twas a most stupendous scene, 
When tearing from the mountains green, 
Stern Scotia’s veteran bands were seen 
The daring foe to meet ; 
When as the flying thunders peald, 
They sought the foe the clouds conceal'd, 
And fore’d him to retreat : 
But while on every side they swarm, 
With Hope’s sublimer pictures warm, 
France, in a dark and iron storm, 
Laid hundreds at her-feet ; 
And Britain paus’d—the pause was dread— 
France, from another mountain's head 
Had strewn the battle-field with dead, 
And thought her scheme complete. 
While Spain beheld her dauntless bands 
Scatter’d as are the drifted sands, 
Before the tempest’s heat. 
But vigorous still, and undismay’d, 
The doubtful chances all were weigh'd, 
By Erin’s darling son ; 
And tho’ the fight were long delay'd, 
And France full many an effort made, 
The field was yet unwon ; 
Then onward, in a firm phalanx, 
Spain led again her swarthy ranks, 
And down upon Zadora’s banks, 
The Lusian heroes tread ; 
While Britain, still] intent, to wrest 
The eagle from the mountain's crest, 
Her charging squadrons swiftly press'‘d, 
And there such ruin spread, 
As fill'd the most determin’d breast, 
With pity, and with dread_ ; 
Thus Britain still her aim pursu’d, 
And in her dark and angry mood, 
Ascended every height, 
Turning, as all her foes she view’d, 
The long precarious fight ; 
Still hoping on the distant coast, 
Where Gaul display‘ her varied host, 
And on Vittoria’s heights to raise 
The standard of her earlier days, 
And thence with spreading ruin sweep 
The rebels from the plain ; 
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The Battle of Viitoria. 


Where now their secret furies sleep, 
And Death and Pain their vigil keep, 
Revolving oer the slain: 
Scatter’d in many a smoky heap, 
For whom the kindred heart shall weep, 
But weep, alas! in vain. 
But Heaven, as if to crush the scheme, 
Withdrew the morning's golden beam ; 
And from Zadora’s silver stream, 
And ali the neighb’ring lands, 
In phalanx firm and bold array, 
Like eagles pouncing on their prey, 
The Gauls maintain their furious way, 
To turn Iberia’s bands : 
Lost ia the thick, unfriendly shade, 
France found her daring sons dismay’d, 
While Britain, with her awful blade, 
Sent thousands to the tomb ; 
Hid in the glowing atmosphere, 
In vain they shun her fleet career, 
In vain for refuge far and near, 
Elude the spreading gloom : 
The more they fly the barbed spear, 
The more the secret charge they fear, 
Closer the Britons press their rear, 
The battle to resume. 
Strange and discordant were the cries 
That echoed thro’ the sulph’ry skies :— 
And where the gloomy woodlands rise, 
Beyond Zadora’s tide, 
You might have heard the horrid shout 
Of those who flew the coming rout, 
Resounding far and wide ; 
Till, startling at the hideous yell, 
England withdrew beyond the dell, 
And thence arriv'd on fairer land, 
By Gallia undescried, 
O’erturn’d with her impetuous hand, 
The daring projects she had plann’d 
To circumscribe her pride. 


Fierce rag’d the fisht—a darker scene 
Ne’er lay on proud Vittoria’s green, 
Or met the warrior’s eye ;— 
Peal after peal was echoing loud, 
Destruction loaded every cloud, 
While death, in one tremendous shroud, 
Seem'd pouncing from the sky, 
As if int Lo sweep the crowd 
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The Battle of Vittoria. 


Then trump and cymbal, fife and drum, 
Mingling their music with the hum 
Of voices on the plain, 
Announc'd the dreaded hour was come, 
France shun’d, but now, in vain: 
Darkness and light alternate sway’d 
The field, where Britain stood display'd, 
With Portagal and Spain— 
Where neither they nor Gallia wore 
A plume, undotted with the gore 
Of heroes nobly slain. 
O! ‘twas a grand terrific sight, 
When ’neath the sun’s precarious light, 
The eye discern’d the distant fight, 
Where Gallia’s banner shone ; 
Men, horses, helmets, swords, and spears, 
The wounded, struggling with their tears, 
Distract the eye, while on the ears 
The long and lingering groan, 
From many a woodland covert broke, 
When’er the gale dispers’d the smoke 
From slaugliter’s gory throne ! 
Though round the field the slaughter grew, 
And Death's exulting trumpet blew, 
Till all the clouds return’d the strain, 
And earth announc’d it o’er again, 
Gaul seem’d to mark with high delight, 
The carnage of the wavering fight, 
For still, where’er her vision roll'd, 
Array’d in suits of plander’d gold, 
Her cuirassiers their lines unfold, 
Encount’ring Britain still ; 
While Poland, trampling onward, told 
The dread career she meant to hold, 
From many a shrouded hill : 
And she had swept her barbed train, 
Remorseless o'er the blushing plain, 
And crush’d the gallant bands of Spain, 
And harass’d Albion’s line ; 
But that their leader’s mighty soul, 
Above misfortune’s dark controul, 
Foresaw the arch design ; 
And promptly, as the needs requir’d, 
The pausing bands with hope inspir’d, 
*Till France with rapid steps retir’d ; 
From Britain’s gory sbield ; 
While o’er Zadora’s silver tide, 
Hit saw his shouting horsemen ride, 
To gain the distant feld,— 
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The Battle of Vittoria. 


Where, glitt’ring in their golden pride, 
The Gauls on rich Alava’s side, 
Were taught at last to yield. 


But here the muse awhile might cease, 
And to his spirit whisper peace, 

Whose name shall ever stand, 
Emblazon’d with the wreath of bay, 
He won on this immortal day, 

On Spain’s devoted land; 

O! gallant soul! thy daring zeal-—~ 
Thy ardour in thy country’s weal, 

Has met its brightest meed : 
For such reward how many sigh! 
How many to the field wou'd fly, 
Like thee to conquer and to die— 

In glory’s arms to bleed ? 

Light be the turf that shrouds the frame, 
Where valour lit its holiest flame ;— 
But what shall circumscribe the fame 

The daring spirit won, 

Ere yet on Britain’s firm array, 
The smiles of Heav’n began to play, 

Or half the fight were done ! 
Methinks I hear that voice of thine, 
Than Lydian music more divine, 

Amidst the battle, cry, 

*¢ Transport me to yon hill, ere Death, 
** Seize on the last expiring breath, 

** And bear my soul on high: 

** Transport me hence, tho’ fate has spread 
** Its cypress round my drooping head, 

‘* That I may see, in wild affright, 

‘© France and her legions put to flight, 

«© And still by terror driven ;— 

“¢ Then will my warm and trembling heart, 
*¢ With life and all its pleasures part, 
** Look proudly forth to days of bliss, 
** Remote from such a clime as this, 
** And wing its course to Heaven.” 


Why dwells the heart on lengthen’d years, 
O'erclouded oft with anguish’d tears, 
When centuries, once departed, seem 
Like the frail semblance of a dream ? 
Who would not die the death of those, 
In glory’s arms who die,— 
Who bravely face their country’s foes, 
Whose relics on the plain repose, 
Where late the glorious planet rose, 
Of heavenly liberty ? 














Original Poetry. 


O! Canocan ! to thee the hout 
Of dissolution came, 
Arm’'d with no rude, unseemly pow’r 
Destrnetive of thy fame! 
What tho’ the batde round thee glow’d— 
What tho’ the fate which Heav'n bestow’'d, 
The shaft by Gallia sped— 
Drank trom thy breast the blood that flow'd, 
And rank’d thee with the dead :— 
Thy years of glory here were bound— 
Thy brows with victory’s laurel crown’d— 
Thy mortal days had had their span, 
hy full career of fame was ran,— 
And ages cou'd not spread, 
A wreath more lasting, more divine, 
Than that which valour lov'd to twine 
O'er thy devoted head ! 
Oh! had'st thou lived to share the fame, 
Which* he and all the valiant claim, 
Which he and ali the brave shall find, 
Where freedom lights and warms the mind 
With her expanding ray,— 
It would have warm’'d thy daring soul, 
It would have re-il!um'd the whole 
Of thy illustrious way : 
But why shou’d nature thus bemoan 
Thy genius fled,—thy spirit flown 
From life's precarious scene, 
When, crown’d with all that honour gives, 
In yonder blooming heaven it lives, 
Like heaven itself, serene ? 


0 eng 
Answer to Queries on Churchmen. 


Mr. Epiror, 
[ mumsty think, that the queries of your correspondent J. M. B.+ 
cannot fail of being completely answered by your insertion of the 
followiiig lines. And as HARMONY, both in and out of the Church, 
is so much at this gentleman's heart, they will unquestionably make 
the deeper impre sion, if any of your correspondents would take the 
trouble of setiing them to music. 


Had your querist J. M. 
(B.'s an adjunct of place,) 

Appeared in your pages P 
With clerical grace ;— 





Lord Wellington. 
+ See No. for June, page 645. 
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Original Poetry. 

He'd have told you, at once, 
In a line or two’s compass, 

That, his Bishop and he 
Having lately a ‘ rumpus," 


This same Mr. M. — 
Tho’ sworn to obey, 
Repeatedly answered 
His ord’nary ‘ nay /’— 


Till suspension at length, 

O’er his head being suspended 
He out with ‘ peccavi,’ 

And the matter was ended. 


After this, Mr. Editor sure 
*T would puzzle the devil, 

(If we knew not that he 
Was the author of evil.) 


How “ coop in this quarter” 
Could possibly come, 
From the queries now put— 


By the Rev. J. M.!! 


The secret is out—and 
I will proclaim it 

Nay, the querist himself, mid’ 
His queries, does name it. 


“ The church's prosper'ty 
“* He has ever aT HEART,” 
Yet H1s WHOLE L1PE exhibits 
The contrary part !— 























A. A. B. 
“ Knight of the Thimble.”’. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





Ee 


Tue Rev. Dr. Hutton, Vicar of Sutterton, is printing some “ Let- 
ters on the Roman Catholic Claims ;” and a “ Dialogue ‘on the 
Church,” 


Dr. Watt’s Treatise on the History, Nature, and Treatment of , 
Chincough, including a variety of Cases and Dissections: to which 
is subjoined, An Inquiry into the relative Mortality of the principal 
Diseases of Children, and the numbers who have died, under ten 
years of age, in Glasgow, during the last thirty years, will be pub- 
lished early in October. 
























































